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ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROL IN UTAH. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 


A REPORT has been spread far and wide through the country 
that in Utah there exists “a combination to nullify the laws of 
Congress,” to defeat the plain will of that body and of the Execu- 
tive, and also to thwart the adjudication of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This isan error. The simple fact is that 
the citizens of Utah are contending in a peaceable and legal 
manner for the same rights, privileges, and immunities that are 
possessed by their fellow-citizens—for these only, and no more. 

Some time after the Edmunds bill became law, the commis- 
sioners appointed by the President under its provisions came to 
this Territory,and entered upon the discharge of their duties. 
With regard to the nature and scope of those duties, the com- 
missioners (gentlemen for whom we have much respect) and the 
vast majority of the people of Utah hold opposite views. One of 
their first acts was to frame a test oath, which they required 
every man to take before he would be permitted to vote. By this 
coup @état every citizen in Utah—Jew, Gentile, and Mormon— 
was disfranchised without indictment and without trial: a most 
summary method of robbing a people of their rights, one that 
we claim is entirely opposed to both the letter and the spirit of - 
that great charter of human rights, the Constitution of the 
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United States—an instrument for which, be it said, we have the 
most profound reverence, believing, as we do, that those who 
framed it were inspired of the Almighty. 

This unconstitutional exaction, which “at one fell swoop” 
for the time being disfranchised a whole Territory, amounted to. 
this, that a man must swear that he had never simultaneously 
lived with more than one woman “in the marriage relation.” 
Those who cohabited with more than one woman in adultery or 
prostitution were not affected by its provisions. The roué, the 
libertine, the strumpet, the brothel-keeper, the adulterer and 
adulteress could all vote; no matter how licentious a man or 
woman might be, all were sereened and protected by this law. 
It was not enacted, as has been supposed, to punish licentious- 
ness and debauchery, but was aimed expressly against those who 
were associated with more than one woman “in the marriage 
relation.” All, indeed, had their franchise protected except the 
man who had now, or ever had had, more than one wife, or the 
woman who had ever been the wife of a polygamist, be she the 
first, second, or other wife. For the commissioners were such 
broad constructionists that they declared that no man or woman 
who ever had been a member of a family practicing plural mar- 
riage should be permitted to vote. This action was er post facto 
in the extreme. It punished men and women without trial, by 
robbing them of the franchise for doing acts which, at the time 
when they were done, were not unlawful. 

Tt was, at the same time, a bill of attainder. The first anti- 
polygamy law of Congress was passed in 1862, and all those who 
had, previous to that time, from deep religious conviction, re- 
ceived and entered into that order of marriage, but had never 
broken a law of the United States by so doing, for the simple 
reason that there was no such law, were, by the commissioners’ 
rulings, equally debarred from voting with those who had mar- 
ried in plurality subsequent to that date. We claim ‘that this 
ruling is eminently unjust, altogether unprecedented, and in 
violation of the Constitution. But at the same time, in justice 
to the commissioners, it must not be forgotten that they had a 
very difficult and delicate task to perform, so much was expected 
by the country from them, as the executors of the Edmunds law, 
the passage of which had been procured by the influence of re- 
ligious fanatics and political demagogues. They found things, 
on their arrival, so different from what they had anticipated, 
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that it was impossible for them to meet the exorbitant demands 
of.the country and at the same time comply with the require- 


_ ments of the law. As one of their number expresses it in his 


communication to Secretary Teller, they “stretched the legal 
tether to its utmost tension.” Yet, on the other hand, as hon- 
orable men and representatives of the Government, it was 
incumbent on them to comply with the plain provisions of the 
law. 

What, then, did the polygamists—men and their wives—do 
under these circumstances? They voluntarily withdrew, and 
left the franchise in the hands of those who were unmarried or, 
if married, had only one wife. Governor Murray has said in his 
report that we were nullifiers. Was this nullification? What 
could we.do more? The people quietly, peaceably, and unitedly, 


without exception, bowed to thé fiat of the commission. In what 


stronger manner could they show their loyalty, their respect for 
Congress, and their deference to the law, than by this course? 
Not only were they not nullifiers, but they would not act the part 
of obstructionists ; they actually aided the commission to execute 
the law, even in the extreme construction that body put upon its 
language. And by reason of this action on their part the elee- 
tions that have taken place under the rule of the commission 
have been conducted without hinderance, obstruction, confusion, 
or annoyance. 

The remarkable interpolation in the commissioners’ test oath 
of the words “in the marriage relation,” which do not appear in 
the law, has led to many curious incidents, some of which would 
be ludicrous if they were not so humiliating. Here is a case in 
point: A former mayor of Salt Lake City, Mr. Feramorz Little, a 
very honorable gentleman and highly respected, came to this Terri- 
tory many years ago, before there was any law of Congress against 
plural marriage, and espoused two wives. Subsequently, one of 
these wives died, then the other, and at the time that this incident 
oceurred he had been for years without a wife. He had a son 
who was appointed registrar for a certain district in this city, 
and this son had the mortification of being compelled, under the 
ruling of the commission, to refuse his father permission to reg- 
ister, and consequently deprived him of the right to vote—a 
privilege which he had a perfect right to exercise, both because of 
the provision in the Constitution that no ex post facto law shall 
be made, and again by reason of the statute of limitations, which 
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bars all action in any such cases after the expiration of three 
years. Soon after the refusal of the registrar to place his father’s 
name on the registration list, a well-known keeper of a bagnio 
and her associates presented themselves, and the son had the 
humiliation of having to permit them to register. These cour- 
tesans afterward voted. Another case: A man came to the place 
of registration, and remarked to the officer that he supposed he 
could not register, as he had a wife and also kept a mistress. 
This man might be considered a very straightforward fellow to 
make so ready an acknowledgment, but I fail to see anything 
straightforward in such a crooked transaction as the breaking 
of the marriage vows and in marital infidelity. But the officer 
knew what was in the oath better than did this man, and advised 
him to read it. He did so. When he came tothe words, “in the 
marriage relation,” he immediately said, “ Yes, I see. I can go 
that,” and was at once sworn and registered. 

So it will be perceived that under the official construction of 
the law the most depraved, the vilest of mankind, can vote, ean 
use the franchise and enjoy the benefits resulting therefrom, and 
that this portion of the United States is actually threatened 
with being governed by such an element. And though we 
quietly submit for the time being, and though some ten or 
twelve thousand persons have absented themselves from the 
polls because of the law, yet we are charged with being a men- 
ace to the United States, with being inimical to the Constitution 
and Government, simply because we have undertaken to legiti- 
mately and legally test in the courts, as we have the most per- 
fect right to do, the legality and constitutionality of the law 
and the commissioners’ rulings, Could we pursue any wiser 
course? Should we be worthy of the name of men, much less 
of freemen, if we permitted these grave encroachments on our 
rights without one effort in their defense? We shall not follow 
the course of the Fenians or the Nihilists, or Ku Klux or Regu- 
lators, or Communists or Molly Maguires, or other such combi- 
nations, nor appeal to dynamite or gunpowder; but, having a 
high regard for the institutions of our country, we prefer to 
adopt the means which the law has provided, and legally, consti- 
tutionally, and peaceably seek redress for our wrongs. We do 
this in behalf of our own rights, in behalf of the rights of our 
children, and in behalf of millions of honorable men in the 
United States, and of the principles of freedom throughout the 
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world. For if radicalism, imperialism, oligarchy, and despotism 
are to bear rule, and the mghts of franchise to be refused to 
citizens by the dictum of commissioners, without a hearing, 
without proof, and without trial; if test oaths are to take the 
place of courts and legal testimony, and one principle of liberty 
after another nullified; if our Constitution, our laws, and the 
fundamental principles of our Government are to be trampled 
under foot, it would seem to be high time that all honorable men 
should stand up in defense of liberty and the rights of man. 
It is vain to talk of the freedom of the negro while the white 
man is sought to be disfranchised, manacled, and enslaved. If 
the course we propose is a menace to good government, what in 
the name of common sense would those who are offended with 
our course have us do? 

Here let me remark that there is a great deal of misappre- 
hension existing in the minds of the people with regard to our 
marriage institution. None but the very best of our community 
—the virtuous, the honest, and upright—are permitted to take 
more than one wife. They must be recommended as worthy by 
their bishop, and by the president of the stake in which they 
reside. We are, of all people, the most strict in our ideas with 
regard to morality and virtue. If a man who is a member of 
our church commit adultery, fornication, or bigamy, he is at 
once cut off from the communion of the saints, and all fellowship 
in the church is withdrawn from him ; for we regard those sins 
as among the most abominable of evils, the most heinous next 
to the shedding of innocent blood. There is not to-day a more 
virtuous community in the world, or one where female chastity 
is more highly regarded or more vigorously protected. 

There is another point that is misunderstood by the people 
generally ; it is with regard to the illegality of plural marriage. 
Many persons suppose that there is some provision in the United 
States Constitution touching this subject. This is an error. 
The Constitution leaves all mutters relating to marriage to be 
regulated by the people of the various States; and hence it is 
that so many diversified marriage and divorce codes exist 
thronghout the country. Congress claims the power to regu- 
late these matters in the Territories. We do not admit that 
this right belongs to the General Government, but claim that in 
matters of local concern the Territorial Legislative Assemblies 
are manifestly the proper parties to act in the premises. It is 
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provided in the organic act of Utah “That the Legislative power 
of said Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion consistent with the Constitution of the United States and 
the provisions of this act.” It is evident, according to the spirit 
and genius of American institutions, that Congress should not 
interfere with matters in the Territories that in States are left 
to the States; nor should Congress pass laws for a Territory 
that a State Legislature cannot pass for its State. But of late 
Congress has frequently overstepped these bounds, and to that 
extent are the liberties of American citizens in the Territories 
imperiled and abridged. Congress, without making grave mis- 
takes, cannot legislate on local subjects for the whole country. 
As an instance, take the Timber act, which may be a very 
valuable enactment for Maine or Michigan, but is entirely incon- 
sistent with the conditions of the Rocky Mountain region ; there 
it degenerates into a farce and an annoyance. It has been 
argued in Congress that the British nation considered that it 
had authority to regulate social affairs in its foreign possessions, 
and that in the exercise of this right it put an end to the practice 
of the suttee; and that because the British did this, therefore it 
was proper for Congress to do away with the practice of po- 
lygamy. Do those who argue thus ever reflect that while the 
suttee brought about the destruction of life, polygamy means 
the propagation and the perpetuation of the human species? and 
furthermore, did it never occur to them that while Great Britain 
suppressed the suttee, it has not only tolerated but legislated to 
protect in their institutions upward of 240,000,000 of its polyg- 
amic subjects in India? 

Much has been said of late about the militia of Utah, and of 
calling upon the military to assist in the execution of the pro- 
cesses of the courts. The fact is that we now have no militia. 
In accordance with the provisions of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which says, “A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed,” the Territorial Legislature, 
during one of its earliest sessions, passed an excellent militia 
law. This body was a bulwark of defense against Indian raids; 
in fact, so highly was it valued that it has been called out by 
the General Government to suppress Indian hostilities, whilst 
the regular troops lay idly by at Fort Douglas. Such service 
was rendered in one raid to the value of more than one million 
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dollars, but the militia received no pay. But one rash and 
inconsistent governor, Shaeffer, unconstitutionally abolished 
the whole array; and it was even forbidden to have a troop of 
horsemen or a company of infantry take part in the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July, under pain of the procession cele- 
brating the birthday of liberty being fired upon by the troops 
brought down from Camp Douglas for the purpose. 

Complaint is made that in Utah an “unlawful Territorial 
government, which for over thirty years has existed in the face 
of Congress and the country, exists to-day.” This is unequivo- 
cally false. The government of the Territory is established upon 
laws sanctioned by the United States Congress, and at all times 
subject to repeal by the National Legislature. Reference prob- 
ably is intended to the nomination, by Governor Murray, of 
the members of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Deseret, whom he assumed to appoint under a clause in the 
organic act that provided, in the first place, for the Governor to 
appoint certain officers and the Legislative Assembly to confirm 
them. But subsequently the Territory enacted statutes for the 
election of these officers,—some by the votes of the people, and 
some by the joint vote of the two houses of the Legislative 
Assembly,— which laws having been approved by the various 
governors, and never having been disapproved by Congress, are 
in force to-day, as truly as the rest of the laws of the Territory, 
for they all stand on the same footing. So, instead of there 
being an unlawful Territorial government, it is strictly lawful; 
whilst the Governor assumes the right to annul our statutes, and 
override and trample under foot all of our laws which do not 
suit his convenience or his purposes—though some of these 
enactments have been in force almost as long as Utah has been 
a Territory. Again, under his strained construction of the 
“ Hoar Amendment” to the Congressional Appropriation Bill, 
he went to work to dispossess scores of officers of their official 
positions by nominating others. The law provides that the 
officers in question shall be elected by the vote of the people, 
and that they shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualified. The commissioners allowed the election to lapse, 
so the incumbents held over under the law; but the Governor 
disregarded the provision entirely, and appointed a full set of 
officers. The Governor, under the “Hoar Amendment,” had 
certainly the right to fill the vacancies caused by failure to 
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elect; but there were no vacancies in those cases where the 
law directly and unequivocally provided that the officers should 
hold their respective offices until their successors were “ elected 
and qualified.” The cases wherein there existed a vacancy 
under the law were few; but, in spite of the provisions to the 
contrary, the Governor claimed that every office subject to elee- 
tion was vacant, and that in every instance he could appoint a 
suceessor. Thus did he, by reason of the negligence of the 
commission in not providing for the election of 1882, seek to 
deprive the people of the rights of franchise, and place the 
whole community under creatures of his appointment, in direct 
contravention of the “hold over” clause of the law regulating 
the same. 

It is sometimes ignorantly or maliciously asserted that Mor- 
monism is notareligion. What presumption for one set of men 
to declare that the faith and religious tenets of others are not a 
religion! Farewell to religious liberty when this is admitted. 
Soon the dominant sects in the land would secure religious 
uniformity by declaring all other bodies of worshipers non- 
religionists. When one man is permitted to decide what 
another’s religion shall be, and to set metes and bounds be- 
yond which he may not travel, then religious liberty is simply a 
misleading name, a delusion and a snare. 

If the following oft-published tenets of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints—which are among the leading arti- 
cles of the Mormon faith—do not constitute it a religion, 
and moreover a Christian religion, what does constitute religion 
in the eyes of those who assert to the contrary? We should 
be pleased to peruse their reply : 

‘We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in his Son Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for 
Adam’s transgression. 

“We believe that, through the atonement of Christ, all mankind may be 
saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: First, Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; Second, Repentance; Third, Baptism by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sins; Fourth, Laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

““We believe that a man must be called of God, by prophecy, and by 
laying on of hands, by those who are in authority, to preach the Gospel and 
administer in the ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive church, 
viz.: Apostles, Prophets, Pastors, Teachers, Evangelists, ete. 
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“We believe in the gifts of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
interpretation of tongues, ete. 

‘““We believe the Bible to be the word of God, as far as it is translated 
correctly ; we also believe the Book of Mormon to be the Word of God. 

‘* We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal, and 
we believe that He will yet reveal many great and important things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom of God. 

‘‘ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of 
the Ten Tribes; that Zion will be built upon this continent; that Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, and that the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisiac glory. 

‘““We claim the privilege of worshiping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let them 
worship how, where, or what they may. 

‘*We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, and magis- 
trates, in obeying, honoring and sustaining the law. 

‘We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in 
doing good to all men; indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition of 
Paul. We believe all things, we hope all things, we have endured many things, 
and hope to be able to endure all things. If there is anything virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report, or praiseworthy, we seek after these things.” 


The whole history of the Mormons has shown that they are 
a religious people. Their early persecutions they endured on 


account of their peculiar religious views and practices. They 
came to Utah not, as alleged, to erect an establishment of 
religion contrary to the Constitution and laws, but to founda 
State where all sects would have equal rights to worship God 
according to the dictates of the consciences of their members, 
which right the Latter-day Saints had been denied in Missouri 
and Illinois. When they came here, Utah formed a part of 
Mexico. Five hundred of their co-religionists were then 
enlisted in the service of the United States, as the “ Mormon 
Battalion,” fighting the sister republic. One of the first things 
done by the Mormon people after their arrival in what is now 
Utah, was to raise the stars and stripes and establish American 
institutions and laws as quickly as their isolated position— 
more than a thousand miles from the western frontier— would 
permit; they next applied to Congress for a State Government. 
Ever since that time they have endeavored to attend peaceably 
to their own affairs, and keep the laws of the land,— as required 
in the revelations given through the prophet Joseph Smith — not- 
withstanding the repeated and almost unceasing efforts of politi- 
cal demagogues and sectarian zealots to stir up hatred, malice, 
confusion and disorder. Itis alleged by His Excellency Governor 
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Murray that on a former occasion we were in a state of rebellion. 
The charges, made by certain Federal officials, of rebellion and 
disloyalty, and of burning the United States Court records and 
the books in the Territorial Library, which led to the sending of 
the army under General Johnston to Utah in 1857, were officially 
reported to be false by Governor Cumming on his arrival. He 
reported : 


‘Since my arrival I have been employed in examining the records of the 
Supreme and District Courts, which I am now prepared to report as being 
perfect and unimpaired. This will doubtless be acceptable information to 
those who have entertained an impression to the contrary. 

I have also examined the Legislative Records and other books belonging 
to the office of Secretary of State, which are in perfect preservation. . . 

“ The condition of the large and valuable Territorial Library has also com- 
manded my attention; and I am pleased in being able to report that Mr. 
W. C. Staines, the librarian, has kept the books and records in most excellent 
condition. I will, at an early day, transmit a catalogue of this library, and 
schedules of the other public property, with certified copies of the records of 
the Supreme and District Courts, exhibiting the character and amount of the 
public business last transacted in them.” 


Thus it appears that the allegations made by Judge Drum- 


mond and others were untrue, and that the army was sent out 
under false representations. In like manner we are able to dem- 
onstrate that other charges of supposed weight and moment 
urged against the people of Utah are equally false and unsub- 
stantial. The most terrible accusation of any particular crime 
ever brought against the leaders of the Church and the Church 
generally, is participation in the Mountain Meadow massacre. 
Some have supposed that the Mormon people never fairly and 
squarely met this charge, but prevaricated or evaded it. There 
could not be a greater mistake. The Latter-day Saints abhor 
murder in every form, and the Church or its leaders had nothing 
to do with that terrible tragedy in any manner whatever. We 
wish this denial to be as emphatic as possible. And, further- 
more, the leader of the few whites who were engaged with the 
Indians in that horrible affair never would have been brought 
to justice but for the assistance rendered the United States of- 
ficers by President Brigham Young and other leaders of the 
Church; while the jury that convicted him was largely composed 
of men of our faith. No denial can be worded too strongly to 
express our detestation of the shedding of innocent blood; and 
we hold, further, that all culprits worthy of death—and we 
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believe some crimes can only be atoned for by the life of the 
guilty party — should be executed by the proper civil officer, not 
by any exercise of the lez talionis or the intervention of ecclesi- 
astical authority. With regard to the Mountain Meadow mas- 
sacre, the testimony of United States Prosecuting Attorney 
Sumner Howard — himself no friend to the Mormon people —is 
valuable. At the trial of John D. Lee for participancy in that 
crime, Mr. Howard said : 


“He had been engaged constantly during the past three months in sifting 
facts and everything related to or connected with the massacre, and that he 
had come there for the purpose of trying John D. Lee, because the evidence 
pointed to him as the main instigator and leader, and he had given the jury 
unanswerable documentary evidence proving that the authorities of the Mor- 
mon Chureh knew nothing of the butchery till after it was committed ; and 
that Lee, in his letter to Brigham Young, a few weeks after, had knowingly 
misrepresented the actual facts relative to the massacre, seeking to keep him 
still in the dark and in ignorance. He had all the assistance any United 
States official could ask on earth in any case ; nothing had been kept back, 
and he was determined to clear the calendar; but he did not intend to prose- 
cute any one lured to the Meadows at the time, some of whom were only 
boys, and knew nothing of the vile plan which Lee originated and carried out 
for the destruction of the emigrants.” 


It is commonly believed that “ an ecclesiastical government 
exists in Utah to-day, intended to meet all requirements as to 
the temporal affairs of men in this Territory.” This is another 
fallacy. Our Church courts are simply courts of reconciliation 
or arbitration between Church members, and for determining 
charges of transgression, and in no way affect the civil powers 
or the duties and rights of the various courts of law, Federal or 
local. That this is so is proven by the fact that there is not a 
member of the Church who is not just as amenable to the laws 
of the State as any non-Mormon. The decisions of the Church 
courts carry no penalties of a civil character; all they can do 
is to withdraw the fellowship of the Church from wrong-doers. 
These courts consist of presidents of stakes, high councils, 
bishops, ete. The bishop and his counselors exercise an eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction to settle difficulties arising between Church 
members. If parties are not satisfied with their decisions, they 
can appeal to what is known as the High Council, a body com- 
posed of the president of a stake and his counselors, and twelve 
other high priests, which body forms an ecclesiastical court to 
hear testimony and decide on matters brought before them. In 
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this way nine-tenths of the difficulties arising between Church 
members are settled without going to law, and without any 
expense whatever. 

Complaint is made that the Church of Latter-day Saints 
holds property of a value in excess of $50,000 in Utah. Has it 
become a crime, then, to be punished by spoliation and confisea- 
tion, to erect beautiful buildings for religious and charitable 
purposes? It is true we are erecting one beautiful structure on 
a piece of ground held by the Church before the prohibitory act 
was passed, which has already cost probably $2,500,000; but it 
would be going back to barbarism indeed to forbid by Act of 
Congress the erection of all but the most primitive structures in 
which to worship God or perform acts of charity. And, again, 
the Latter-day Saints are not the only religious body that owns 
more than the prescribed $50,000 in the Territories; others 
would be affected equally with us if this ill-considered law was 
enforced in the manner desired. 

It is customary for persons in talking about the marriage 
relations of the Latter-day Saints to confound bigamy with 
plural marriage commonly miscalled polygamy. There is in 
bigamy the essence of fraud which makes it the grievous crime 
that it is. A man contracts to marry a woman, until death does 
them part, and keep himself for her and her only. In violation 
of this covenant Le unlawfully marries another, breaking his 
vows with the first, leading astray and ruining the second, 
and deceiving the minister or officer who performs the cere- 
mony. In plural marriage there is no fraud, no deception, no 
breaking of the marriage coutract. The parties who marry 
according to the rites of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints are united for time and eternity. They know that 
plural marriage is a doctrine of the Church, and accept the obli- 
gations of married life with that understanding. When a man 
thus cireumstanced takes a second wife he breaks no vows, he 
deceives no one. All parties interested in the arrangement are 
acquainted with the facts, and both first and second wives 
understand the position they oceupy toward their husband: 
that they are both his wives and he their husband, with hopes 
and affections reaching out into the next world, where they 
anticipate that their union will be eternal. 

In plural marriage a man is expected to provide for all his 
wives and their children. We have no waifs and strays such as 
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are found in the large cities of Christendom — the results of men 
breaking the laws of social purity. The children of our families 
do not gravitate to the poor-house, for we have no such estab- 
lishments in the Territory; and our poor are cared for by the 
bishops and by the members of our ladies’ relief societies. 

We do not wish to complain, otherwise we might refer to 
some acts that have been to us very offensive. Houses of assig- 
nation, bagnios, gambling houses, drinking saloons, and other dis- 
reputable establishments are not our institutions, but are impor- 
tations. The efforts of the municipal authorities to suppress 
them have been defeated by the rulings of the Federal courts. 
With all deference to His Excellency Governor Murray, we 
think that his act in giving the certificate of election to Allen G. 
Campbell, Esq., who only obtained 1357 votes for Delegate to 
the Forty-seventh Congress, as against Hon. George Q. Cannon, 
who received 18,568 votes for said office, does not tend to inspire 
the greatest confidence in his official capacity. 

The Mormon question to-day really resolves itself into the 
query whether a small and unscrupulous minority, for private 
ends and personal aggrandisement, shall prevail upon the Gov- 
ernment of this nation to destroy every vestige of republican 


liberty in Utah, or whether the grand and glorious principles 
upon which this great government is founded shall be extended 
to all people alike who dwell under the flag which is regarded 
throughout the world as the symbol of freedom and equal 
rights. 


JoHN TAYLOR. 


GOVERNOR MURRAY. 

THAT the country has resolved to get at the bottom facts in 
Utah affairs, and to reform the social and political status of 
that Territory, is a fact patent to every observer of the currents of 
popular opinion and popular sentiment. But what is the remedy 
for the abuses which exist in Utah? Always slow to act, except 
in great emergencies, the people and Congress have long deferred 
taking decisive action. The reasons for this are at once apparent 
when we remember the conditions of the country during the 
past twenty-five years, with graver questions ever pressing for 
a settlement; the remoteness of the Territory with its great 
crime; and the not unsuccessful efforts of the Mormon leaders 
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to keep the country in ignorance of their designs and actions 
through the machinations of adroit and unscrupulous agents 
throughout the country, in Salt Lake City, and at Washington. 
If it be true that crime prevails and criminals control in 
Utah; that from the very beginning “the legislation of Utah 
has been inimical to and subversive of the Federal authority 
within the Territory”; that an unlawful government has existed 
there for thirty years; that taxes are levied upon the minority 
to build schools upon church property into which the children 
of that minority do not and should not enter; and that laws of 
Congress are nullified: if it be true, that by territorial statute 
the whole system of immigration has been given over to the 
Church; that thousands of “assisted” immigrants have been 
and are now gathered from abroad; that escheats and confisca- 
tions for this immigration fund have been provided for by the 
territorial legislatures ; that fanaticism imposes upon ignorance, 
and that avarice feeds upon industry under authority of this 
legislation ; that laws have been enacted “respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion” in violation of the Federal Constitution : 
if it be true, that Congress and civilization have denounced the 
“plural wife” system as bigamy ; that the appeals of virtue, and 
the hopes of helpless children born and yet to be born are un- 
heeded, and the unholy system defiantly upheld, defended and 
practiced in Utah; that a territorial law establishes a new proc- 
ess of naturalization by conferring the right of suffrage upon 
alien women, when they become wives, without the qualification 
of time as required by national law; that this system has spread 
into other Territories the property of the United States, and is 
occupying the public lands: if these propositions be true, and if 
these evils exist by the act of legislatures created by authority 
of Congress and paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
then the time is fully come when so vicious a system should be 
destroyed and such agency of government abolished. These and 
other facts have been presented to the country during many 
years by the bench and bar, and by forty thousand American 
citizens of all creeds and parties in that inter-mountain region. 
If they are not true, Congress should repeal much of its past 
legislation, certainly all that recognizes as true any of the counts 
charged; should serve notice on the American citizens there 
that their testimony is regarded as false, that they are “ out- 
siders” in their own land; and should summarily dismiss all 
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representatives of the Government who bear this false witness 
and censure all officers, both civil and military, who in the past 
have made like reports. This, it seems to me, would be fair to 
all alike, and is certainly demanded by the family and business 
interests of all in Utah. With such action, however, on the 
part of the Government, the constantly avowed wish and 
dream of the polygamous leaders would be realized, and a 
marked advance made in their design “to supplant this, and all 
other governments.” It is fair to presume that fifty millions of 
“ outsiders ” in this country would regard such action as absurd. 

A writer whose honesty of purpose I respect has said: 
“Trying to uproot Mormonism by force, or by the enactment of 
any penal or prohibitory laws whatsoever, will prove in the 
future, as it has all along in the past, simply abortive.” It 
must be remembered by the theorists, and understood by the 
country, that there has been no remedial legislation ever passed 
by Congress. The “ Edmunds bill” contained much that was 
effective, but does not provide the remedy. It was evidently ~ 
intended by the Senator from Vermont to prepare a way for the 
“Mormons” to correct the existing evils themselves through a 
monogamous legislature returned under its provisions. The 
legislatures heretofore have been polygamist by a large majority. 
The existing one is monogamous, and unanimously “ Mormon.” 
Giving credit for sincerity of profession, it follows that Mormon 
polygamists are to be preferred in honor and respect before the 
Mormon monogamist: the polygamist “lives his religion,” the 
monogamist does not. I fail to see that the monogamist who 
upholds, defends, and supports an institution that outrages both 
virtue and the law is better, or as good, as the man who, pro- 
fessing a belief, is consistent enough to practice it. Mormon 
monogamists pinion womanhood, while polygamists debauch it. 
Neither will or can provide the remedy. The remedy must 
come from Congress, which alone can provide it. But, congres- 
sional legislation falling short of the remedy, has, as suggested 
by the writer quoted, proved abortive, only making the adher- 
ents to Mormonism more united. 

In dealing with the question of government in Utah I speak 
of “Mormonism” only so far as it aims to establish religion by 
means of political power vested in its adherents, and to per- 
petuate an illegal and unrepublican government; so far as it 
inculeates crime, and engages in conspiracy to nullify the laws 
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of Congress. The Mormons known as the “Reorganized 
Church” are entitled to the respect of all, and that Church 
recognizes and receives in common with all others every pro- 
tection under the constitutional guarantee. But polygamous 
Mormonism, which has overridden the Constitution, nullified 
Federal legislation, and defied the Government, has made of 
Utah a deformed child. The surgeon who takes in hand the 
case of a deformed child who may be cured, must not be deterred 
from performing the necessary operation because of the protests 
and cries of the patient. To allow it to grow into manhood, 
helpless and a burden to its kindred, would be criminal. In this 
ease Congress is the surgeon, and must perform the operation. 
As it is the duty of a parent to educate and care for and, if 
necessary, punish a child, in properly preparing it for the re- 
sponsibilities of later years, so it is the duty of this country to 
eare for the Territory in order to properly prepare it for the 
responsibilities of Statehood. No unworthy or debauched com- 
munity should, or will, be advanced into Statehood, and no 
political party will dare commit so great a crime. 

Utah Mormonism, with legislative power in its grasp, is a 
monster of no ineonsiderable proportions, and means mischief. 
It oceupies a vast region besides Utah, abounding in attractions 
and fruitful in resources. The purpose of the Mormon leaders 
announced to, and understood by, their people is presented in 
very different guise by their agents in Washington. The past 
shows them to be the most adroit and successful lobbyists our 
national capital has ever known. Besides, they readily spend 
thousands of dollars to mislead the country and to prolong their 
power from Congress to Congress. As scheming traders, who 
handle the vast revenues of their corporation from year to year, 
they put off the day of settlement at the expense of their cred- 
itor—the country. The day of settlement must come. The 
present condition of affairs cannot continue. The quicker the 
settlement comes, the better for the Mormons and for the country. 
Either the Government must repeal its laws or the Mormons 
must obey them. Shall the settlement be effected peaceably or 
instrife? Ido not now, and never have, suggested the necessity 
of military force. My purpose is, in mercy, to avert sucha 
necessity, and to shield the Mormon people from such a ca- 
lamity. I believe that with proper legislation a settlement can 
be effected peaceably. I believe that it will be effected in strife 
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if that legislation is much longer withheld. In 1850, Congress 
gave to Utah a form of government the counterpart of that 
given to other Territories. But it was competent for Congress 
to order the government of Utah on a totally different plan 
had it chosen to do so. The power of Congress in the 
premises was then, as it is now, complete, and the exercise of 
such power dates from before the writing of the Constitution. 
Brigham Young was made Governor. That act was unfortu- 
nate and far-reaching in its evil results. At once the Legis- 
lature, composed then, as now, of Mormons, under the forms of 
law, by direction of “ President” Young, transferred the powers 
and duties pertaining to the Governorship into other hands 
in order to have the government of Utah the more secure from 
national control when he should cease to be, and another become 
the Governor. 

Deliberately, and in direct violation of the seventh section of 
the organic Act of 1850, an unlawful government was inaugu- 
rated, and to-day exists. In 1882, discharging the duty imposed 
by Congress, reénforced by the Supreme Court of the Territory, 
and since recognized by the commissioners under the “ Edmunds 
law,”—a duty he could not evade, and should not neglect, and a 
prerogative exercised by the executives of all other Territories 
with like provisions of law,—the Governor of Utah named to 
the Legislative Council (Senate) sundry persons to carry on the 
government, saying: “Such officers must necessarily be named 
in the manner designated by Congress. Their election and ap- 
pointment in any other manner, under an Act of the Territory 
which derives its power from the provisions of the self-same law, 
is nullification,” ete. The Council declined either to reject or to 
confirm these nominations, claiming that this duty imposed by 
Congress had passed out of the hands of the Governor in vir- 
tue of divers territorial statutes, and adopted the following 
resolution: “Be it resolved, by the Council of the Legislative 
Assembly of Utah, that the complaint of His Excellency the 
Governor is groundless, and his nominations unnecessary, and 
that no action thereon is required.” Thus was the unlawful 
government inaugurated, and it is kept in existence as it has 
existed for thirty years. 

The machinery of “the Edmunds law” not having been put 
into operation in time for the August elections of 1882, Con- 
gress anticipated the failure. and by what is known as the 

VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. 326. 2 
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“Hoar Amendment” provided that the Governor should fill 
the vacancies occasioned by the failure to elect. A number of 
persons accordingly were named, and succeeded in qualifying 
under the law in the face of vexatious obstacles thrown in their 
way from one end of the Territory to the other. The general 
refusal to obey this law of Congress was strongly illustrative 
of the “oneness” that characterizes Mormon action. The 
Supreme Court of the Territory sustained the Act of Congress 
and the action of the Governor, but the delay of appeals with the 
stay of proceedings resulted in polygamists holding on without 
regard to the will of Congress, and to-day many are exercising 
the functions of office who under the law are not entitled either 
to hold office or to vote. As in the past other Acts of Congress 
have been nullified, so this one was disobeyed. Congress has 
required of the Governor to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. The two instances cited, and many others that might 
be mentioned, demonstrate the fact that the Legislature is 
organized to defeat the will of Congress, and that officers of the 
Territory upon whom the Governor should rely to execute the 
laws combine to nullify them. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress 
“ shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion nor 
prohibit the free exercise thereof.” The Church in Utah needs 
no protection against the United States. It was the purpose of 
the writers of the Constitution, as it is now the purpose of the 
country, to protect the Government against the encroachments 
of the Church. Certainly this country fully protects all men in 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of conscience. 
This guarantee is maintained by all. Has the Legislature of Utah 
overridden this provision? Has the Government of Utah proved 
a faithful agent of the United States? Is it now a faithful 
agent? Have not the different legislatures which derived their 
powers from Congress, and which are paid from the national 
Treasury, passed, and have not the officers of the Territory who 
derive their power from Congress exeeuted law upon law in 
direct violation of the Constitution and the laws of Congress? 
If they have and do, they are unfaithful agents, and after thirty 
years of forbearance and forgiveness they cannot longer in 
safety be allowed to perform the duties of such agency. Con- 
gress, which is charged with the duty and to whom alone good 
citizens can look, should do no less than a prudent business man 
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would do in dealing with an unfaithful agent. If such agents 
are not to be prosecuted, at least let their services be dispensed 
with. The question, if indeed there ever was any in Utah, as to 
the exercise of religious belief, was taken entirely out of intelli- 
gent discussion by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Reynolds case, sustaining the Act of 1862, 
which declared bigamy to be a crime. The question now to be 
considered is, whether there has been an establishment of relig- 
ion, or at least numerous laws passed “ respecting an establish- 
ment of religion,” by the legislatures of Utah. Such laws are 
too voluminous to give in detail, but I quote a few paragraphs. 
Section first of an Act passed February 8th, 1851, ordains and 
declares that all that portion of the inhabitants of Utah who 
are or may become Saints are hereby constituted “a body cor- 
porate with power to sue and be sued, defend and be defended 

- and to establish order and regulate worship,” “ and 
hold and occupy real and personal estate,’ which the second 
section of the Act declares “shall be free from taxation.” It 
further provides for a “ trustee in trust and assistants,” and that 
the trustees may receive property, real or personal, by gift, dona- 
tion, bequest, or in any manner not incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of righteousness or rules of justice, inasmuch as the same 
shall be used for houses of worship, ete., “and the well-being 
of said Church.” Section third reads: 


‘Be it, &e.: That as said Church holds the constitutional and original 
right in common with all civil and religious communities to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience; to reverence communion agreeably 
to the principles of truth, and to solemnize marriage compatible with the 
revelations of Jesus Christ free to all; it is also declared that said Church 
does, and shall possess and enjoy continually the power and authority in and 
of itself to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, regulations, ordinances, 
laws, customs, and criterions for the good order, safety, government, con- 
veniences, comfort, and control of said Church, and for the punishment or 
forgiveness of all offenses relative to fellowship according to church cove- 
nants; that the pursuit of bliss, and the enjoyment of life in every capacity 
of public association, and domestic happiness, temporal expansion, or 
spiritual increase upon the earth may not legally be questioned ; provided, 
however, that each and every act or practice so established or adopted for 
law or custom shall relate to solemnities, sacraments, ceremonies, consecra- 
tions, endowments, tithings, marriages, fellowship, or the religious duties of 
man to his Maker; inasmuch as the doctrines, principles, practices, or 
performances, support virtue and increase morality, and are not inconsistent 
with or repugnant to the Constitution of the United States or of this State, 
and are founded in the revelations of the Lord.” 
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Here is an Act of the Legislature giving corporate powers to 
hold real and personal property free from taxation, “not for 
purposes of worship only,” but for general business, and under 
this they held farms, stores, railway stock, banks, telegraphs, 

. theaters, cattle, sheep, ete., such as are now held by the Church. 

This Act, adroitly drawn in several particulars, was intended to 
be a wall of defense about an established religion, so that “it 
may not legally be questioned,” and to confer power upon courts, 
even to pains and penalties, in all matters relative to fellowship 
according to Church covenants. 

The Act of Congress declaring bigamy to be a crime proposed 

to repeal so much of this Act of incorporation and of all other 

Acts as “established or countenanced polygamy,” but its pro- 

visos and limitations made the repeal questionable. The courts 

of Utah have held that as regards criminal offenses, such as 

theft of Church property, the act of incorporation was not re- 

pealed. For lack of the proper officer under the law it has not 

been tested in civil cases, but the better opinion seems to be that 

it is repealed. If so, the power remains in the Church as an 

association; if not, it remains in it as a corporation. The 

result is about the same. Under color of that Act, courts not 

open to all citizens, and unknown to Congress, sit with usurped 

powers, at least similar to those granted in the Act of incorpora- 

tion, and deal with temporal affairs of American citizens. The 

same Act of Congress declared that it shall not be lawful for any 

corporation or association, for religious or charitable purposes, 

to aequire or hold real estate in any Territory of a greater value 

than fifty thousand dollars: now it appears from the census of 

1880 that Church property to the value of $2,500,000, a great 

part of it real estate, is held in one county of Utah; thus is 

this Act of Congress nullified with the others. This feat is 

accomplished by putting the title to Church property in the 

names of presidents of stakes, bishops and other agents through- 
out the Territory. 

By an Act passed in 1850, amended in 1856, and found among 
the laws published by authority in 1876, the entire immigration 
system for the Territory was given into the hands of the Church 
“to promote, facilitate, and accomplish the immigration of the 
poor.” The result was “ The Perpetual Immigration Fund Co.” 
No other system has been sanctioned, recognized, or permitted 
by law, and to-day this corporation, now rich, forms an impor- 
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tant factor in the Church and State machinery, under the abso- 
lute control of the Church, and gathers the poor and deluded 
from all parts of the world. Section fourteen of the original Act 
provided that, “‘ The Islands of Great Salt Lake, known as Stans- 
bury Island and Antelope Island, are hereby reserved and ap- 
propriated for the use and benefit of said company, and said 
islands shall be under the exclusive control of President Brigham 
Young.” 

Exclusive grants of timber, water, canons, ete., were granted 
to Young, Kimball, Benson, and others (see statutes), leaders of 
the Church. Ferry privileges were granted to D. H. Wells, 
provided he pay ten per cent. to the Immigration Fund Co. 
One other and conclusive instance I may give to show beyond 
question that the Church was esteemed, and by law declared, 
sovereign. Section 569, compiled laws of Utah, published in 
1876, provides that all escheats were to be turned over to the 
Church Immigration Fund Co. by the probate judge, who was 
thereby “empowered and required to take possession of all prop- 
erty left by any deceased or abscondent person when there is no 
legal claimant known or sufficiently near to see to it in season.” 
Are not these laws recognizing the Church aptly described 
as “laws respecting an establishment of religion,” if indeed, 
they do not actually establish religion ; and are they not there- 
fore in direct violation of the Constitution ? 

The majority in Utah and the Legislature of the Territory 
recognize, as is shown in these written laws, even the sover- 
eignty of the Church. Two bodies cannot oceupy the same 
space at the same time. The sovereignty of the Church and that 
of the United States cannot both exist. Time has failed as it 
will fail to be the remedy, and I am constrained to say that 
delay is dangerous, and a wrong, to all alike. Designing men 
control ignorance which is joined with fanaticism, rob the poor 
of the results of honest toil, womanhood of its chief adornment, 
and inspire the souls of a confiding people in Utah with hate 
toward the people of the United States. These same men em- 
ploy as counsel “wise men of the East,” fill newspapers with 
interviews which in the light of facts are laughable, deceive 
amiable people, and pose as martyrs about the lobbies of Wash- 
ington. In Utah the intelligence and to a great degree the 
wealth is possessed by the Americans; in other words, by those 
who recognize the sovereignty of the United States. They 
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largely pay the taxes to carry on the governments, both terri- 
torial and municipal, in which they have no voice. They largely 
support by taxes the schools to which their children do not go. 
The whole system is, in fact, unrepublican and unendurable to 
free men. The conditions there are different from any known 
to the body of the people of the United States, or their repre- 
sentatives. Many of those who think they know, and have been 
in Utah temporarily, are in woful ignorance ; some even in Salt 
Lake City are misled. This evil must be eradicated. If the 
Legislature which is to convene in January will pass a code of 
laws in unison with the laws of Congress, I am sure the country 
will be gratified. If they fail, as I fear they must, then the 
remedy suggested by Stephen A. Douglas, and Frank Blair, and 
the Liberals of Utah, and for so long recommended by me should 
at once be adopted. This remedy is as follows: 

Abolish the Legislature, and substitute in lieu of it a Legisla- 
tive Council of not more than thirteen “of the most fit and dis- 
ereet men of the Territory”; a less number, perhaps, would be 
better; they to be appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The precedents for this action antedate the Consti- 
tution, and form a continuous series down to the present time. 
On July 13, 1787, four years after peace with Great Britain was 
declared, Congress passed “ an ordinance for the government of 
the Territory north-west of the Ohio River.” Section five of 
that Act provided “that the Governor, and judges, or a majority 
of them, should adopt and publish in the district such laws of 
the original States, criminal and civil, as may be best suited to 
the circumstances,” ete., etc. Section four of an Act of Con- 
gress erecting Louisiana into two Territories and providing for 
the temporary government thereof, enacts as follows: 


“The legislative powers shall be vested in the Governor and in thirteen 
of the most fit and disereet persons of the Territory, to be called the Legisla- 
tive Council, who shall be appointed annually by the President of the United 
States from among those holding real estate therein, and who shall have 
resided one year, at least, in the said Territory and hold no office of profit 
under the United States.” See Vol. 2, U. S. Statutes at Large. 


By Act of Congress, approved February 21, 1871, Congress 
provided a government for the District of Columbia, with a Gov- 
ernor and Legislature. The conditions of that Territory were 
such that, for reasons well known to the country and deemed 
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sufficient by Congress, an Act was passed abolishing the legisla- 
tive government and substituting a commission to govern the 
district under the laws of Congress. 

The fact that the Constitution imposes upon Congress exclu- 
sive legislative power in the District of Columbia does not deny 
inferentially even to Congress the right to establish sound gov- 
ernment, republican in form, in the “ territory or other property 
of the United States” not set aside for the seat of government. 
But if we grant that Congress does not possess this right, then 
it has no power to establish any territorial government, and all 
such governments should be abolished. If the establishment is 
wrong the repeal should follow. The law which Congress may 
pass it may repeal in whole or in part. In the light of precedents 
older than the Constitution, the action of every Congress in our 
national history, and numerous decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the power of Congress exercised in abolishing the Legislature of 
the District of Columbia is not more complete than its power 
over Utah, and we ean seareely claim that we are better, or that 
the political rights of good citizens in Utah are more sacred than 
those of like citizens of the District of Columbia. If Congress 
then could abolish the Legislature in Washington at the instance 
of her best citizens, it may do the same thing for Utah at the 
instance of our best citizens; and as governing the District of 
Columbia by commissioners brought quiet and order out of con- 
fusion and extravagance there, so abolishing the Legislature and 
substituting a Legislative Council in Utah will bring quiet and 
order out of unrest and nullification there. The Louisiana statute 
is exactly the precedent, and presents the remedy. If that should 
prove insufficient, the exigencies of the future will demand more 
effectual measures, 

H. Murray. 
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TRIBULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR. 


DvurinG the four fiseal years next preceding the years of 
active war for the Union, closing June 30, 1861, our national 
expenditures amounted to $272,000,000—a yearly average 
of $68,000,000.* Our net revenue during those years was 
$197,000,000, averaging about $50,000,000 a year. The excess 
of expenditures over receipts for the term was $75,000,000. This 
deficiency was probably enlarged some $15,000,000, by loss of 
revenue and increase of expenses incident to the beginning of 
the war. 

The expenses paid during the four fiseal years covering the 
period of active war, closing June 30, 1865, amounted to 
$3,352,000,000, a yearly average of $838,000,000. The revenue 
during this term was $736,000,000, averaging $190,000,000 a year, 
and the excess of expenditures over receipts was $2,589,000,000. 
The expenditures for the last of these years were $1,297,000,000, 
and the deficiency was $963,000,000. The expenses paid during 
the war by no account cover the cost of the rebellion, which 
exceeded $6,000,000,000. 

Yet the highest point at any time reached by our liquidated 
national debt was $2,844,000,000, on the 3lst day of August, 
1865, which sum may be considered reduced to $2,756,000,000 by 
cash then in the Treasury. The total debt, less cash on hand, 
July 1, 1883, was $1,538,000,000, a reduction of $1,218,000,000 in 
eighteen years, and an average of $67,000,000 a year. 

The total interest-bearing debt on the 31st day of Augusf, 
1865, was $2,381,000,000, which was reduced to $1,338,000,000, 
July 1, 1883. In 1865, $830,000,000 bore interest at the rate of 
7,45 per cent., $1,282,000,000 at 6 per cent., and $269,000,000 at 


* Statements will be principally in round numbers; and years referred to 
will be fiscal years closing June 30. 
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5 per cent., per annum. Now, $250,000,000 carries interest at 44 
per cent., $738,000,000 at 4 per cent., $32,000,000 at 3} per 
cent., and $318,000,000 at 3 per cent., per annum. The annual 
interest charge in 1865 was $151,000,000 — $4.29 per capita. It 
is now $51,000,000—only 95 cents per capita.* The total 
amount of interest paid during these eighteen years is $1,948,- 
000,000, averaging $108,000,000 a year. The total revenue for 
this period was $6,488,000, averaging $360,000,000 a year. The 
largest annualrevenue was $558,000,000, collected in 1866, when the 
burden of war taxes was unabated, and the lowest $257,000,000, 
in 1878, when the crisis of 1873 had spent its force. Of this vast 
income, $3,191,000,009 was derived from customs duties, $2,718,- 
000,000 from internal revenue, and $579,000,000 from all other 
sourees. The annual average from customs is $177,000,000, from 
internal revenue $151,000,000, and $32,000,000 from other sources. 

The total ordinary expenditures, including interest on the 
public debt, for the same period, were $5,358,000,000, which was 
distributed as follows: 


Interest on public debt $1,948,000,000 
War Department 1,158,000,000 
Navy Department 384,000,000 
Pensions 620,000,000 

i 110,000,000 
Premiums on loans, ete : 61,000,000 
Civil and Miscellaneous 1,077,000,000 


The burden of public debt upon the principal nations of the 
world, during this generation, has been unprecedented in all the 
centuries of the past. The aggregate debt of the nations of the 
world is now about $25,000,000,000. While the principal of our 
debt was never so high as that of France or Great Britain, and 
is now exceeded by that of Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, 
Italy, Russia, and Spain, the annual interest charge upon ours, 
at its highest, was greater than upon that of any other people. 
Nevertheless, in addition to paying interest at the rate of $108,- 
000,000 a year, we have reduced the capital at the rate of $67,- 
000,000 annually, since the close of the war for the Union. 

And this has been done, for the most part, after very great 
reductions in internal taxes and customs duties. At the close of 


* The Government actuary estimated our population at 54,163,000, July 
1, 1883. 
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the war, our internal taxes fell heavily upon capital and industry 
in every form, and these, added to those levied under State 
laws for purposes of local government, imposed a burden upon 
the people which was a severe test of their patriotism and heroic 
endurance. Happily, a controlling popular majority proved 
constant to an administration of our national affairs which 
insisted upon an honest and prompt payment of our public 
debt and the financial honor and good faith of the Republic 
have thus far been firmly maintained. 

I regard the history of this epoch as the best evidence thus 
far recorded in our national life, in favor of popular govern- 
ment. And the credit for these achievements does not belong 
solely to a political party. It is the rightful possession of a law- 
abiding as well as law-making people, and it is the legitimate 
inheritance of all who shall come after us who shall endeavor to 
secure the welfare, to preserve the good name, and to advance 
the glory of the Republic. 

In 1868, while the burden of war taxes was still very onerous 
upon our people, a great political party declared that, “where 
the obligations of the Government do not expressly state, upon 
their face, or the law under which they were issued does not 
provide that they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in right and 
justice, to be paid in the lawful money of the United States.” 
By “lawful money” was meant United States legal-tender notes, 
of which the value in gold in New York averaged, during that 
year, seventy-one cents on the dollar. The “ obligations of the 
Government” then outstanding, embraced in this declaration, 
exceeded $2,000,000,000. 

The Republican platform upon which General Grant was 
elected President that year, contained the following declaration : 
“We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime; 
and the national honor requires the payment of the public 
indebtedness in the utmost good faith to all creditors at home 
and abroad, not only according to the letter, but the spirit of 
the laws under which it was contracted.” In keeping with this 
declaration, the first law enacted after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Grant provided “that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its equivalent, of 
all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the 
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law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than gold and silver.” 

This authoritative action of Government practically settled 
all doubts as to the faithful payment of our public debt, and it 
measures a great stride toward the complete establishment of 
the public credit on that firm and enduring basis which has 
enabled us to refund the public debt, at a rate of interest far 
below that anticipated by the most sagacious and hopeful of 
our countrymen. It also settled our policy, so far as precedent 
action could, in favor of a prompt resumption of specie pay- 
ments. But it went no further than to pledge the faith of the 
nation “to make provision at the earliest practicable period for 
the redemption of the United States notes in coin.” 

The interest-bearing debt of the nation was yet (July 1, 1868) 
$2,200,000,000, some of it still bearing interest at the rate of 
75 per cent., and more than three-fourths of it at 6 per 
cent. per annum. Clearly, our first duty was to provide for 
matured currency obligations, and these were rapidly paid off. 

The Presidential election of 1872 came and passed, and still 
nothing further was done toward resumption of specie pay- 
ments. But the Democratic party had taken “a new departure ” 
and accepted an honest man upon a platform which declared for 
public honesty, for its candidate, and both of the great parties 
stood pledged to a “‘ speedy” resumption of specie payments. 
Again General Grant was elected President and the Republican 
administration continued faithful to the policy of honest pay- 
ment of the debt, which had been reduced nearly at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year during the previous years of his adminis- 
tration. 

Still the means for resumption had not been provided, nor 
had any method of securing them been prescribed by law. Then 
came the financial crisis of 1873, when this nation bitterly ex- 
perienced, if it did not fully realize, the evil consequences which 
inevitably follow the establishment of an irredeemable paper 
currency. Here was a great commercial people, with vast 
natural resources, with agriculture widely and highly advanced, 
with home manufactures largely developed, with a wonderful 
system of internal commerce and transportation in complete 
operation, suddenly precipitated into unutterable financial con- 
fusion and commercial civil war. Some had foreseen the trouble 
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and given timely warning against it, and now all thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens began to inquire into the causes of it and to 
endeavor to devise the proper remedy for it. 

Most of the banks at the North had patriotically handed all 
their gold to the Government before the close of the year 1861, 
and were compelled to suspend specie payments. The Govern- 
ment practically suspended when it began the issue of legal 
tender notes, without a fixed time of payment, early in 1862. 
Immediately, gold, which was practically the only specie then in 
the country, disappeared from the channels of business, and it rose 
to 134 in our eurrency by the close of that year. Its highest 
point was reached in July, 1864, when it sold for 285, and a 
dollar of our currency was worth but thirty-five cents. Yet this 
eurrency was a legal tender in payment of private obligations, 
dollar for dollar, although the consideration may have been the 
actual delivery of specie dollars. 

When the crisis came upon us, our currency dollar was worth 
in gold about the same that our silver dollar now is, eighty-five 
cents. We had, since the war, been very busy, as a people, rais- 
ing wheat and corn, digging coal, making iron and steel, build- 
ing railroads and producing and manufacturing nearly all things 
needful for the use of man. We had annually paid over $200,- 
000,000, on the interest and principal of our publie debt; we had 
disbursed very large sums for pensions, bounty, and back pay, to 
the returned veterans of the war, their widows and orphans; 
we had estimated our national wealth, by the census of 1870, at 
$32,000,000,000 — double the estimate for 1860; and yet we 
suddenly found ourselves in the midst of hard times, with pov- 
erty and distress in every community. 

We now began to realize that a dependent people cannot be 
an independent nation. We found that we had imported, during 
and since the war, over five thousand two hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, and exported nearly one thousand 
two hundred millions less; that we had exported over seven 
hundred million dollars more of gold and silver coin and bull- 
ion than we had imported; that loans by banks had more than 
doubled; that the aggregate debts of principal cities and 
towns had increased threefold ; that our railways had extended 
from thirty to seventy thousand miles; that the liabilities of 
insolvents had risen from fifty-three million dollars in 1866 to 
two hundred and twenty-eight millions in 1873; and that the 
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burden of private debt, increased by rates of interest, was so 
onerous that a period of general bankruptcy among the business 
men of small means throughout the country was inevitable. 

These forebodings were not too deep-colored. The market 
value of property rapidly shrank, in many instances, to half its 
estimated worth. Rents often fell in like proportion, and vacant 
tenements multiplied rapidly in city, town, and country. The great 
manufacturing and mining industries were paralyzed, and oper- 
atives were on short work at greatly reduced wages. Manufact- 
ures—of iron, steel, textiles—and products of mines rapidly 
accumulated upon an already overstocked market, and prices 
went so low that the most sagacious and enterprising operators 
were often compelled to close their establishments, or run into 
bankruptcy under the weight of accumulated losses. Multitudes 
of men willing to work could get no employment. Idleness and 
vagabondage and crime crept in where industry and thrift and 
laudable ambition had formerly reigned supreme. Great busi- 
ness enterprises, projected or begun, were abandoned or feebly 
prosecuted. Railway depots and passenger coaches were com- 
paratively deserted ; the thunder of the great freight trains which 
had so continuously reverberated along our principal thorough- 
fares of transportation was now rarely heard, and the incomes 
of railways were reduced below a permanently living profit. In 
short, this richly endowed and energetie people which had, with- 
in a century of its independence, achieved a high place among 
the foremost nations of the world, in the ability to accumulate 
wealth, was so crippled and prostrated in the exercise of its 
powers that its splendid annual income was very materially 
reduced. 

Such was the situation when the Government, under the ad- 
ministration of President Grant in his second term, was con- 
fronted with its pledge to resume specie payments. Our surplus 
revenue, which had repeatedly exceeded $100,000,000 in former 
years, was reduced to $2,344,000 in 1874. Popular complaints 
were loud and bitter, and political demagogues were aggressive 
and defiant. The Congressional elections of that year put the 
House of Representatives under Democratic control, but the old 
Congress held over to the following March. The Democratic 
party stood pledged by its platform of 1872 to a “speedy” re- 
sumption of specie payments; but its representatives in Con- 
gress generally opposed all efforts to provide for it. Nevertheless 
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the administration party pressed the question to an issue in 
Congress, and the Resumption act became a law on the 14th of 
January, 1875. 

It provided for the coinage of subsidiary silver money to take 
the place of fractional paper currency and removed the mint 
charge for coinage of gold. It made the national banking system 
free, and required the redemption of United States legal tender 
notes at the rate of 80 per cent. of the amount of national bank 
currency thereafter issued, so long as the aggregate of such 
notes should exceed $300,000,000. It directed that the legal 
tender notes should be redeemed “in coin” on presentation at 
the Treasury, on and after January 1, 1879, and it provided for 
the sale of bonds for the accumulation of coin with which to 
redeem them. 

In 1876 the Republican party declared in favor of “a continu- 
ous and steady progress to specie payments.” The Democratic 
party Cenounced the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and 
demanded its repeal. The Greenback party, which now appeared 
for the first time on the stage of national politics, declared for 
the “immediate and unconditional repeal” of the whole act. Mr. 
Hayes was elected President, but the Democratic party again 
carried the House of Representatives. Congress was convened 
in extra session in October, 1877, and the House very soon passed 
a bill for a repeal of the resumption law. Gold was then only 
103 in currency. The Senate, which was still Republican by a 
slender majority, refused to agree to it, and the Government 
steadily pursued its way toward resumption by accumulation of 
coin in the Treasury. 

In the meantime the people had learned that the way to per- 
manent and substantial prosperity lay through a strict observ- 
ance of public and private economy, which must precede a return 
of active and profitable industry. We had been living and doing 
business on inflated borrowed capital until the interest had 
devoured our available means and mortgaged our unrealized 
profits. We had run in debt abroad for merchandise nearly 
$100,000,000 a year from the close of the war to the year of the 
crisis. Thenceforth we stopped buying what we could not afford 
to use and pay for, and began to make and produce only what 
we could sell or afford to use or consume. The balance of trade 
turned rapidly in our favor. It averaged nearly $100,600,000 a 
year by 1878, and was $257,000,000 that year. Gold, which was 
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114 in 1875, when the Resumption act was passed, was less than 
one per cent. above par when Congress met in December, 1878. 
Still there was loud clamor in Congress for repeal of that law. 
It was not repealed, and it went into effect on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1879, without stringency in the money market or stress in 
business. Then, for the first time in seventeen years, all our 
dollars were current, and practically equivalent in business 
throughout the land. 

But the tribulations of our dollar were not at an end, nor 
will they be so long as we shall have dollars of unequal commer- 
cial value in circulation. They must be equal and interchange- 
able not only in our own country, but throughout the commercial 
world. The annual reports are not yet within reach, but the coin 
and currency now in the country may be stated as follows: 


Gold coin $545,000,000 
Silver coin ; 235,000,000 


Total coin $780,000,000 
Legal-tender notes............... $346,681,016 
National bank notes 350,000,000 
Gold certificates................. 82,000,000 
Silver certificates 94,000,000 
Fractional currency 7,000,000 


Total paper currency....................-$879,681,016 


Total coin and currency $1,659,681,016 


Deducting Treasury funds held for redemption purposes, we 
now probably have about $1,400,000,000 coin and currency sub- 
ject to the demands of trade and commerce. This is about three 
and one-half times as much as there was in 1860, and twice as 
much as in 1873. In 1860, full one half was coin, and the balance 
paper convertible into coin. In 1873 all was paper, not con- 
vertible, and now about one half is coin and the balance paper, 
direetly or indirectly convertible into coin. 

What is this “coin”? Here is the rub. And it is a question 
which “ will not down,” and cannot be evaded by specious argu- 
ments, based upon the fact of domestic equivalency. We had 
domestie equivalency of paper dollars throughout the seventeen 
years’ reign of inconvertible paper money, but that eurrency 
would not discharge our foreign balances, and we exported 
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$850,000,000 in gold and silver to pay them—exceeding $1,000,- 
000,000 of our currency, at the average currency price of gold 
(1274) during that period. 

Specie payments cannot be maintained in any country without 
a certain quantity of specie proportionate to its commercial ac- 
tivity and importance. What that quantity may be is mere matter 
of speculation, because the human mind cannot grasp, group, and 
properly estimate all the causes affecting it. Therefore, it may 
be regarded as an unknown quantity. But when the minimum 
is reached that fact is known, for the specie is not forthcoming, 
and payments in specie stop. Thisis a dread calamity, generally 
caused by unwise governmental interference with natural com- 
mercial relations. 

It is maintained by some writers that in bi-metallic countries 
this necessary minimum of specie may be wholly of silver, even 
when overvalued in its coinage. I think not. If so, we might 
continue the coinage of silver at the present rate for at least 
twenty years without suspension of gold payments, saying noth- 
ing of the growth of the country, which, in this view, would 
carry it much further. To my mind, the maintenance of specie 
payments in gold depends upon the stock of gold, as compared 
with the quantity of currency which must be redeemed in gold. 
A depreciated silver coinage must itself be redeemable in gold, 
or the unit value of specie redemption must sink to that of silver. 
Therefore, gold, in addition to meeting all other demands upon 
it, must compose a sufficient quantity of the minimum specie 
fund to insure convertibility of silver into gold. Hence, gold is 
the essential foundation of our whole monetary structure, and, 
if that be undermined, the apparently magnificent temple of our 
currency system will fall. 

Whenever our silver coinage shall exeeed the amount which 
will circulate at par with gold, the latter will inevitably disap- 
pear from our circulation. Immediately thereafter, gold, having 
thus become an undervalued commodity, will be rapidly exported. 
Should the balance of trade turn against us before the maximum 
of silver circulation at par with gold is reached, gold will be ex- 
ported to meet it. In either case, therefore, I conclude we must 
rapidly descend to the silver unit as our standard of value, 
unless, in the latter, the balance of trade should turn again in 
our favor before our stock of gold is reduced to the point at 
which our silver coin will not cireulate at par with it. 
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If these conclusions are just, it follows that our ability to 
maintain specie payments in gold, and in depreciated silver at 
par with gold, depends not only upon the amount of paper cur- 
rency issued, but upon the relative quantities of gold and silver 
money in circulation. If our gold and silver dollars were of 
equal value throughout the commercial world, neither kind 
could become excessive in quantity. The ebb and flow of in- 
ternational commerce would regulate the quantity of specie 
precisely according to the demands of our internal industry and 
trade. But, with an overvaluation of about 15 per cent. in our 
silver coinage, the draft of foreign trade is all upon gold, or 
upon silver as bullion, at its gold valuation. Hence our silver 
coinage bears none of the stress of foreign trade. It oecupies 
precisely the same relation to it that legal-tender notes did during 
the suspension of specie payments. There is, however, a differ- 
ence in these respects: Our silver coins have a certain intrinsie 
value, measured by the price of silver bullion in gold, while the 
value of legal-tender notes depended entirely upon the financial 
ability and good faith of the Government. 

Though the legal-tender notes have now been redeemable in 
coin nearly five years, they are still outstanding, and they have 
an important bearing upon the silver coinage question. They 
were payable in the dollars known to the law when they were 
issued. These dollars were, by the act of 1837, defined to be, of 
gold 25, grains, or of silver, 4125 grains, nine-tenths fine. The 
Supreme Court so held before the resumption act was passed. 
But in 18738 the coinage of silver dollars was suspended, and 
the gold dollar was declared to be “the unit of value.” When 
this was done, the silver dollar was worth 103 in gold. The act 
of 1875 required them to be redeemed, “in coin,” on and after 
January 1, 1879. The silver dollar was then slightly below par 
in gold. The coinage of silver was resumed in 1878, and when 
resumption day came, we again had both a gold and silver unit 
of coinage, and the silver dollar was worth about ninety cents 
in gold. 

It is claimed by some that the Government may rightfully 
discharge its coin obligations, whether legal tenders or bonds, 
by payment in gold or silver coin, at its own option. There 
should be no room for honest difference of opinion upon a ques- 
tion of such importance. Certainly it should not be left to 
Executive discretion. Thus far, through the trying financial 
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ordeal brought upon us by the slaveholders’ rebellion, the admin- 
istration of our national financiers has been without technical 
denial or evasion of the nation’s equitable obligations. We 
cannot now afford to clip our own coin and force it wpon our 
ereditors. Nor do I believe we shall. 

Our plain, imperative, and instant duty is to settle—to settle 
at once and for all—the question, What is the dollar of the United 
States? In the view I take of the equitable and moral obliga- 
tions of the nation, it should be the standard gold dollar. This 
is at once national honesty and the best financial policy. That 
is still “ the unit of value,” by the act of 1873, and it has in fact 
been our standard sinee its quantum of gold was fixed by the 
act of 1834. Silver was so undervalued by the latter act that the 
few silver dollars coined under it were no sooner coined than ex- 
ported, and gold became the exclusive specie currency of the 
country, excepting what minor silver coins were indispensable as 
“the small change of business.” Even these were rapidly exported, 
and in 1853 Congress reduced their standard to 384 grains, to 
keep them at home for this purpose. President Jefferson sus- 
pended the coinage of silver dollars in 1803. Not one was coined 
thereafter prior to the change of standard in 1834. During that 
period our mint standard was 15 to 1, while the commercial 
standard was over 15$ to 1. Every administration, for thirty 
years, maintained the gold standard, and this when it was our 
highest unit of value. From the establishment of the mint in 
1792 to the suspension of their coinage in 1873, only about 
8,000,000 standard silver dollars were coined. Our coinage of 
gold amounted to $780,000,000 during the same time. Thus far, 
since the resumption of silver coinage, silver has been maintained 
at par with gold in our circulation. Therefore, gold has practi- 
cally been the standard of our specie circulation throughout our 
national history. It is the standard throughout the commercial 
world to-day. Every consideration of justice, honesty, and good 
policy, demands that we shall maintain it in this country. 

How far the coinage of depreciated silver may safely proceed, 
with this end in view, is a question of high importance. The 
maximum of silver circulation, at par with gold, may suddenly 
be reached, either by increase of silver coinage or deerease of 
gold in circulation. Thus far, our stock of gold has increased far 
more rapidly since the resumption of silver coinage than that of 
silver. The gold value of our annual product of each metal has 
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not been far from equal during this time. While the imports of 
gold have been in excess of the exports each year, and largely so 


for the whole period, the exports of silver have exceeded the im- 
ports each year. 
The account stands as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 
Excess Imports. Excess Exports. 
$4,125,760 $8,044,571 $3,918,811— 
1,037,334 5,738,775 4,701,441— 
77,119,371 1,227,980 75,891,391+ 
97,466,127 6,297,477 91,168,650+ 
1,789,174 8,734,263 6,945,089 — 
6,133,261 9,464,203 3,330,942 — 


Total...... $187,671,027 $39,507,269 $148, 163,758 


This great influx of gold, increased as it probably has been 
by $50,000,000, brought in by immigrants, and augmented by our 
total production during this period (fully $200,000,000), has, in 
all probability, averted for the time being the disaster which 
might otherwise have resulted from an excessive coinage of 
cheap silver money. 

The table shows the movement of precious metals during the 
last six fiscal years. Thus far, since the close of the last fiseal 
year, it has been more favorable to us than it was the year 
before, for the same months. But there is apparently a feverish 
excitement and uncertainty in the present business situation. A 
short crop of our great agricultural staples does not readily find 
a profitable market. Railroad building has fallen off the pres- 
ent year, and is likely to be less active henceforth. This, to- 
gether with the recent reduction in tariff duties, has seriously 
affected the manufacture of iron and steel and the mining indus- 
tries so largely dependent upon them; and failures and suspen- 
sion or reduction of business in these lines foreshadow a large 
reduction of wages and want of opportunity to work for a very 
numerous class of our laborers and artisans. Low wages and 
forced idleness for them involve the necessity for the most 
economical living, and tend to the accumulation of large stocks, 
and to the prevalence of low prices for other manufactures and 
for agricultural products, the sale and price of which depend 
most largely upon home consumption. 

Bank loans more than doubled from 1830 to 1837, nearly 
doubled from 1850 to 1857, rose from $487,000,000 in 1865, to 
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$944,000,000 in 1873, and a crisis followed the maximum figures 
in each case. They sank to $834,000,000 in 1878, and have now 
risen above $1,300,000,000. The crisis of 1873 was, to my mind, 
more largely the effect of a vastly inflated system of public and 
private credit, than of all other causes combined. Since we 
recovered from that reverse, we have enjoyed a very remarkable 
period of industrial activity and financial prosperity. If this 
can be permanently prolonged, we shall rapidly approach the 
time when the commercial center of the world will be trans- 
ferred from London to New York. But the march of commer- 
cial empire is often impeded by obstacles which sternly test the 
strength and endurance of its forces. To overcome all foreign 
obstacles which lie in its path is a truly imperial exercise for 
this Republic, and to foresee and avert all domestic impediments 
is wise republican statesmanship. 

It is a good time in prosperity to prepare for adversity. 
Whether it comes soon or late, it is best to prepare for a reverse 
in our foreign trade. We cannot expect the flow of the precious 
metals to be constantly toward us. It is very likely to be out- 
ward for the current fiscal year. In such an event, the strength 
of our monetary system will, for the first time since the resump- 
tion of specie payments, be fully tested. When the stress of an 
adverse balance of trade shall be upon gold, the draft of the 
whole volume of our silver and paper currency will be added to 
it, if we are to maintain payments in gold. We have seen that 
our volume of paper currency alone amounts to $879,000,000. 
Add the silver, and we find our gold subject to a domestic draft 
of $1,114,000,000. Our gold coin and bullion, on the first of 
November last, amounted to $580,000,000. Should the balance 
of trade turn and continue largely against us, in my judgment 
this is not a sufficient supply to enable us to maintain gold pay- 
ments. <A depreciated silver coinage will not help us much, in 
such an emergency, unless we promptly declare our purpose to 
make it good in gold, and proceed to secure the means to do so. 
This would require an accumulation of gold, in addition to that 
already in the Treasury, sufficient to make silver dollars converti- 
ble into gold, at the will of the holder. And it would not be 
burdensome upon the Grovernment to do this; for we have the 
difference between the cost of the bullion and the tale value of 
the coin in the Treasury. And this would, in my opinion, do 
much more to maintain the bi-metallic standard than a further 
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continuance of silver coinage can do without such a pledge on 
the part of the Government. 

When the conference of 1881 failed to agree to an interna- 
tional standard, I thought we ought ourselves immediately to 
suspend the coinage of silver dollars. The subject now demands 
the prompt and careful consideration of Congress; and the 
financial signs of the times admonish us, at the least, judiciously 
to vest a discretionary power of suspension in the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The recent financial and industrial achievements of this Re- 
public have placed her high among the wealthiest and strongest 
nations of the earth; and the genius, the enterprise, and the 
industry of our people, endowed with the almost inexhaustible 
eapital of her wonderful natural resources, will, if not impeded 
by unwise governmental interference, make her foremost among 
them all, before the dawn of another century. However we may 
differ as to tariff, taxation, or disposition of surplus revenue, let 
us never forget that genius, enterprise, industry, and capital, 
all combined, will be powerless to achieve and seeure this pre- 
eminence if we again trammel them with a disordered, depre- 
ciated, and irredeemable currency. 

Joun I. MircHeLL. 
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THEOLOGICAL RE-ADJUSTMENTS. 


THE question to be discussed looks not toward any possible 
re-ordering of the Creeds of Christendom with a view to their 
mutual reconciliation, but, having regard to the marked diver- 
gencies of educated thought and feeling, to-day, from lines 
prescribed by orthodox authorities for Christian thinking and 
living, it is proposed to consider whether the time is not 
come for a frank restatement of the theological position by those 
having the right to give judgment in such matters; whether it 
were not well that representative acknowledgment be made of 
certain certified results of modern criticism and science, seri- 
ously affecting certain conclusions supposed to be essential to 
the integrity of Christian faith, so that a better understanding 
might be had with men who have repudiated that faith mainly 
through misrepresentations of its spirit and essential precepts. 
This end would be attained by eliminating from the credenda of 
the churches all that is unworthy of “the mind that was in 
Christ ;” remitting all things of uncertain obligation to the 
sphere of opinion; resolutely dismissing all claims upon our 
reverence or respect that have been discredited by the more 
thorough and more conscientious scholarship of the current 
century; so delivering multitudes of men and women in and 
about our churches from confusion and embarrassment, while 
depriving the noisy infidelity of the time of its most effective 
weapons. 

Yet to these demands for larger scope for the play of relig- 
ious opinion, the rulers of our Christian synagogues will 
probably answer with indignation, many of them having but 
dim conceptions of the trouble that is abroad outside the circles 
in which they chiefly “live and move and have their being.” It 
is not a hopeful sign for men impregnated with the spirit of the 
time, looking in sorrow on the increasing alienation between 
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rationalism and a traditional religionism, and longing for 
some worthy attempt at re-adjusting old formule to new truths, 
to see how laboriously “ councils,” “synods,” “ convocations,” 
occupy themselves in simply dusting ecclesiastical furniture, so 
to speak ; or in oiling ecclesiastical machinery, or in supplying 
bits of new gearing in place of the broken or worn out; com- 
fortably oblivious of the threatening condition of things without. 
Men of a steady stolid conservatism mostly, the members of these 
eonclaves shrink from the most timid suggestions of change in 
the economy they administer; have a horror of everything that 
might disturb “the peace of the church,” believing fervently in 
the maxim: “ Stare decisis, et quieta non movere.” Such men stand 
for the past, for the things that have been tried, and that have 
stood the trial so well, as they think. When doubt or contra- 
diction is abroad, they come together to re-affirm the old with 
increase of emphasis, or to threaten with a heavier and speedier 
damnation the men who begin to be restive under the old dog- 
matic restraints; going home with a serene satisfaction at heart 
that the kingdom of God is safe for another interval! Mean- 
while the great outside world goes staggeringly on, through 
much confusion of thought and tribulation of heart, toward 
some far-off end of which the wise man knows little more than 
the densely ignorant; the latest “syllabus,” or “ pastoral ad- 
dress,” shedding little light on the way. It is proper, of course, 
that the custodians of “the truth” should be jealous of the in- 
trusion of heresies; but it is pitiful to perceive what very narrow 
notions ecclesiastical councils usually form of what they call 
“truth”; very pitiful is it to mark the insensibility which com- 
monly prevails in them, as to the new social and intellectual 
conditions and forces to which men are to-day subject ; and that 
they should be so strangely unaware of the friction, mostly 
silent, going on at the very foundations of our still fair-looking 
religious structures—something to be dreaded much more than 
the most desperate open assault. 

Men of intelligence and moral sensibility, retaining faith in 
God, fiad grave occasions for trouble in the contemplation of 
such @ state of things, seeing how seriously Christianity itself is 
thus compromised in the popular estimation. Yet is there one 
fact of hopeful significance, that is daily attaining more pro- 
nounced expression, in the discrimination men are making as to 
the proper office and function of theology. It is simply mar- 
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velous to mark what a space theologies have filled in history, 
and what authority they have arrogated and exerted over the 
thought and activities of the world; the assumption having 
prevailed throughout Christendom, very generally, down to our 
own time, that whatever theology asserted was to be received 
without question, how hard or insulting soever to the natural 
reason or conscience of mankind. The very confusion and fre- 
quent conflict between rival theological systems themselves 
ought to have shaken men’s confidence, one might think, in the 
authority of those systems, or in the infallibility practically 
claimed for their conclusions; but, appealing to human nature 
at its weakest points, as they did, and backed by arguments of a 
sort which few men had the courage to answer, theological 
dicta were aecepted by almost all in silence, if not with inward 
submission, only here a man and there one daring to provoke 
the penalties which theologians always had in reserve for the 
crime of freethinking. Theology seldom plies its old coercive 
constraints over men’s minds to-day, or only in places where 
intellectual light and liberty are late in coming; yet, through 
the law of heredity, I suppose, the old habit of unreason- 
ing acquiescence survives to some extent still; though the 
right of holding belief in suspense, at least, under dogmatic 
dictation, is asserted by inereasing numbers in even orthodox 
“folds”; while a few resent openly the intrusion of authority 
upon the deliberations of the personal intelligence and con- 
science. 

It may seem strange that one whose faith in Christianity is 
still firm should see in the inerease of such skepticism a hopeful 
sign for the future of Christ’s religion; yet is it only through 
deliverance from the bewilderment in which theologies have 
involved Christendom,—men coming to care less and less for 
the errors oar extravagancies of which theology may be con- 
victed,—that the real issues between faith and unbelief can 
come into clear view, and that the Gospel of Jesus Christ ean 
have fair opportunity to commend itself to the reason and con- 
science of mankind. Very refreshing is it, therefore, to observe 
from this point of view, how much more lightly theological 
systems weigh to-day upon the hopes and fears of the world 
than they once did; to note the decline of the spirit of passive 
obedience, once all but universally prevalent; and to mark the 
free handling to which church dogmas are now compelled to 
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submit: men trained in the severest orthodoxies speaking freely 
to-day of “ the theological renaissance” now on; of an existing 
need for Christian thought to “re-arrange its faiths in new 
lights”; of “a full adjustment between reason and Christianity 
to be steadily sought.” 

The truth is thus slowly emerging into wider recognition, 
that theologies are simply formulated opinions about God and 
things pertaining to God; or that they are philosophies elabo- 
rated out of, or woven round, the great facts of human conscious- 
ness and experience, together with other facts received through 
tradition and testimony of an alleged supernatural origin and 
authority. Thus viewed, no man of intelligence and fair feel- 
ing will refuse theology patient hearing; but neither will he 
yield it a blind submission, but will apply to it tests to which all 
philosophies have had to submit; and this he will do with the 
more rigor to theological schemes, knowing the fascination 
which the facts underlying theology have had for weak, or dis- 
tempered, or abnormally emotional natures. He knows how 
powerfully such facts appeal to the imagination and to rapturous 
feeling,so setting all the requirements of exact thinking at defiance 
often; logic being beguiled by sentiment, the judgment unsettled 
by inflamed affection, reason uttering itself in the language of 
poetry. There is little oceasion for wonder that theologies 
should be so often found by the cold, critical intellect to be full 
of strange or extravagant conceits. Learning or reflecting upon 
these things, reasonable men cease to regard theologies as final 
and exhaustive explanations of all that nature holds, or that life 
reveals, of mystery, some of those long and very widely revered 
filling one with a shuddering awe at times, by the familiarity 
they affect with the secret ways and workings of Almighty God; 
as witness the so-called creed of St. Athanasius. 

These remarks are meant to lead up to the conclusion that 
theologies must surrender the claim to infallibility they have 
practically asserted so long; that they inust cease to insist upon 
the absolute finality of their decisions; leaving men’s thoughts 
to play freely round the few great facts which Christian Revela- 
tion supplies as a basis for faith; looking with complacency 
upon the largest variety of opinion that may appear in the inter- 
pretation and application of those facts: the office and function of 
theology coming to be regarded as advisory, and not dictatorial. 
“A very mild, ineffectual sort of conclusion,” some men may say; 
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but a conclusion of far-reaching practical consequence, as I 
venture to think. How much a general and hearty recognition 
of it might do to allay sectarian animosities, and to prevent de- 
structive hostilities between the churches! How harmless many 
of the assaults of infidelity upon Christian truth would come to 
be esteemed, when it should be clearly and generally perceived 
that such assaults were inspired by, and aimed at, some theologi- 
eal misconception or perversion of Christian truth, as they often 
are, and not by or at anything essentially in that truth, or of it, 
at all. What man of discernment does not know that the unbelief, 
now so prevalent, finds most frequent occasion for objection or 
eavil just here? Is it not about time, then, that the religion 
of Jesus Christ should no longer be held responsible for the 
fanciful refinements, the conceits, the inhumanities, propagated 
and done in its name by dogmatic authorities in modern or in 
ancient times? What an immense relief it would be to crowds 
of Christian men could they get out of all confusion of mind so 
created, and from beneath all obligations imposed by irrational 
theologies, to defend things indefensible, and to reconcile things 
irreconcilable ; the occasions for attempting such feats arising 
mainly from the creation and obtruding of false issues by dog- 
matic systems. Happily, the number of religious teachers is 
increasing who show discrimination in these matters, allowing 
the specialties of our motley-hued theologies to sink out of sight; 
insisting only, or almost wholly, upon claims that spring natu- 
rally out of the teaching of Jesus Christ; estimating all things 
attributed to Moses, or to the prophets, or that we have even 
from Christian apostles, according to the measure of their agree- 
ment with the spirit and precepts of the one Lord and Master. 
Let only such breadth of view and pliancy of faith continue to 
increase as of late in the religious world, and the occasions will 
be fewer for sectarian alienations, and for fear of the doings of 
an iconoclastic infidelity. Such a healthy latitudinarianism is 
penetrating all religious circles, and in it men of large liberal 
hopes see good augury for the future. 

But the most pressing demands for the relaxation of dogmatic 
restraints, for a frank restatement of theological postulates and 
exactions, with a view to their re-adjustment to the demands of 
the time, come not from within the church, but from without ; 
though many of her own teachers and apologists are secretly 
longing, I suspect, for relief to their own minds from embarrass- 
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ments springing out of the two-fold relation they sustain to the 
old and to the new; ingenuity being sorely taxed often in shap- 
ing other constructions for old theological formule than those 
they were meant to bear. But the chief occasions of the uneasi- 
ness felt just now by most thoughtful and observing Christian 
men are of a wider import and bearing. Two of these occasions 
I indicated in the early paragraphs of this paper, but must now 
discuss them at length. 

Criticism has worked over very searchingly and thoroughly, 
as we know, the writings constituting the Book which we may 
still justly designate the Word of God—with what results is 
now known, in a general way, by all persons of tastes and 
accomplishments to fit them to judge in such matters. Criti- 
cism has confirmed the claims of those writings, in the main, to 
an exceptional character, justifying the confidence and venera- 
tion felt for them, by multitudes, as the media throngh which 
Almighty God has made known His will to men. But from 
where we stand now, we can see how a collection of documents 
such as those constituting the Bible,—of such manifold variety, 
representing nearly all stages and phases of human progress, 
from the very inception of civilization to a ripe maturity, and 
subjected, as the Biblical writings have been, to all sorts of con- 
ditions and contingencies likely to affeet the purity and integrity 
of literary productions, and offering frequent temptation for 
seribes to import their own conceits and designs into them ;—it 
ought not to seem strange, I say, to-day, whatever may be 
claimed for a divine superintendence and inspiration of the 
“sacred writers,” that a critical examination of such a collection 
of documents should reveal confusion, inconsistencies, doubtful 
traditions, with traces of mental and moral infirmity in the 
writers seemingly incompatible with the evidences we have of 
the workings of a Divine Spirit in them. But theology, more 
especially our early Protestant theology, in all its types, knew 
little of these things; or, under the influence of pious preposses- 
sions, has resolutely ignored them; shaping for itself, and im- 
posing upon all under its authority, an almost purely mechanical 
conception of the Bible, lacking the “sense of history,” with no 
perspective or proportion in the view it presented of the religious 
past of mankind. The Book, as so presented, had no natural 
history, so to speak; no law of growth or development was to be 
traced in its formation. The Divine inspiration was equal in 
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all ages, and in all the men who had part in the work of the 
Bible’s construction ; such part being that of serving as passive 
instruments merely under a supernatural energy. Every book 
in the compilation was where it was under Divine direction, of 
the date assigned it, and from the person whose name it bore. 
The Bible was therefore to be accepted as a whole, every part 
being of equal authority, because inspired by one Spirit; the one 
great requisite for the right understanding of the Book being an 
absolute intellectual submission; all unmanageable items in it to 
be accepted as mysteries not to be inquired into. Now, coming 
to the Bible with such an estimate of its character and claims 
drilled into us by our theological instructors, all natural traits 
disappeared, of course, from the men and women we encountered 
in its pages; the judgment was confounded in trying to estimate 
their moral doings and deservings; hideous sins became saintly 
virtues ; the morbid utterances of distempered minds had to be 
accepted as effusions of heavenly wisdom; all things “ found in 
the Bible,” unless expressly condemned, having equal claim to 
our reverence, because “ inspired,” and therefore “ infallible.” 
Such was the judgment which men were taught to hold the 
Bible in, such was the mental attitude they were required to 
maintain toward it by orthodox theologies, the judgment and 
the requirement remaining unrescinded and unmodified in the 
“ standards,” “ confessions,” “ catechisms,” “articles of belief” 
of our churches to-day. But it need hardly be said that the 
judgment has been undermined, that the attitude is felt to be 
untenable by increasing numbers of men and women still in 
“good standing” in the churches; criticism having shown that 
uncertainty attaches to the “texts” of sacred Scripture in 
places; that interpolations are definable in various books; that 
mistakes have occurred in transcription; that passages have 
probably been colored in favor of ecclesiastical or theological 
“views” or pretensions. Nay, more than this will a competent, 
eandid scholarship acknowledge to-day. It frankly confesses 
that some of the Biblical books are of doubtful date ; that cer- 
tain passages once reputed historical are of traditional authority 
only; that others are poetical delineations simply; and that 
many of the “ prophecies” and “ types,” which expositors have 
found thickly strewn through the Old Testament, are purely 
fanciful in the meaning and application commonly put upon 
them. The Bible, in brief, under the handling of modern 
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criticism, is seen to be a more natural, more reasonable book, 
than the old artificial, orthodox view has represented; reflect- 
ing the lights and shadows of history; showing life as it was 
actually lived by men at various stages of the world’s progress, 
under varying degrees of light, as recognizing different stand- 
ards of morals and manners, and as subject to very varied 
formative conditions and forces. These conclusions of modern 
criticism may be startling to men of conservative views in our 
churches, but they are accepted by nearly all men of a thorough 
scholarly training to-day ; few among them finding any serious 
difficulty in reconciling such conclusions with faith in the Bible 
as the organ of a Divine inspiration, or as witnessing to the 
workings of a Divine power in human history. 

If, then, the well-established results of Biblical criticism just 
indicated be known to, and are admitted by, Christian scholars 
in their studies, why should the old mechanical conception of 
sacred Scripture be still taught in church formulas? Is it not 
about time that some deliberate representative attempt should 
be made to prevent the confusion and shame that ensue from 
two conflicting creeds as to these matters having currency 
among us — one, that of the enlightened cultivated few, and the 
other, that of the uninformed multitude? For the contradie- 
tions are painful and unsettling to the faith of vast numbers of 
men and women which are seen to exist between the views of 
the Bible given in the old orthodox “ standards,” and in the 
teachings of modern criticism. Young persons get, at home 
and in Christian schools, impressions of the Bible as a book 
every word of which was written under the direct dictation 
of the great God, and that every part is therefore absolutely 
free from all admixture of human error. But a little while 
later they learn, on going forth into life, that their early 
impressions are groundless; that the notion of “ verbal inspira- 
tion” is an invention of theology; that mistakes of all sorts are 
detectable in the Scriptures as we have them to-day ; on making 
which discoveries, some of those thus undeceived are tempted to 
impute pious fraud to their teachers and pastors. Then is there 
reason to fear that respect for all religious truth may go with 
the rejection of claims in behalf of the Bible which the church’s 
best scholars have shown to be false. A good deal of the infidelity 
of men and women about us has a tone of angry resentment in 
it against the imposture, as it is counted, which was practiced 
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upon the ignorance and credulity of their youth. Is not the 
plea timely then; is it not reasonable and urgent for some 
authoritative restatement of the theological position of the time 
as it bears on these things; such a restatement as shall take 
away all occasion for double-dealing, whether with young or old 
minds; and such as shall relieve Christian men of all necessity 
for resorting to evasion or sophistry, when confronted with 
such well-established results of critical culture and research as 
diseredit many things in the old orthodox estimate of the Bible? 

But equally urgent are demands of a like purport coming 
from another quarter of the intellectual heavens. I shall at onee 
be taken as hinting at the inroads which science is supposed 
to have made upon the domain of theology. A sense of weari- 
ness comes over one at times from being compelled to listen to 
so much loose talk, and to read so much ineffectual writing, on 
the “conflict” said to be raging just now between religion and 
science; the effect upon popular religious beliefs being very 
disastrous, it is said. All intelligent men have heard of the 
“bitter antagonism”; and some have gone and looked in upon 
the contest to discover the real occasions of the strife, trying to 
understand clearly the issues in debate, and what, if any, solid 
interests were involved. But most of these inquirers have come 
away somewhat bewildered, or angered, I suspect, by the con- 
fusion and misrepresentation prevailing over the whole field of 
the fight going on; science, or those speaking in the name of 
science, being desperately intent upon destroying a crazy- 
looking image they had set up bearing the name of religion; 
some being busy in answering the latest declamations of the 
anti-scientifie pulpit, for which the seientists would persist in 
holding Christianity responsible,—after the manner of Mr. 
Huxley’s making Moses responsible for the very imaginative 
cosmogony of John Milton,— while the other party to the “ con- 
flict,” ecclesiastics, theologians, apologists, were dealing out 
emphatic denunciations of the wicked presumption of science, 
in daring to intrude upon “sacred” ground ; the more vehement 
among them hurling horrible anathemas at the heads, or upon 
the souls, of their adversaries—all of which was very sad to see 
and hear. Yet that is the sort of thing that men commonly 
call “the conflict between religion and science.” It is surely 
time that questions of such magnitude and moment as those 
involved in such conflict should be more worthily handled. 
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Specially is it desirable that the men representing religion in 
the debate should show themselves men of open minds, of pliant 
thought, manifesting all reasonable readiness to surrender posi- 
tions no longer tenable. 

Necessity for the actual doing of that was sure to arise, as 
the thoughts of men should widen “ with the process of the 
suns.” Theology, during the ages of her supremacy, intermed- 
dled with all knowledge, putting her ban upon all free exeur- 
sions of the human mind, and sitting as umpire in the decision 
of all controversies. Her proper province was the study and 
teaching of moral and spiritual truth. That did not satisfy her 
large ambition, however. Her right was unquestioned to con- 
trol the intellect of the world under her rule along all lines of 
its operation, and to prescribe the conclusions it should reach, in 
virtue of an authority she claimed to hold direct from Almighty 
God. In the exercise of that prerogative the church put a fixed 
and an immutable meaning upon all things she found in sacred 
Seripture; whereas it was sure to ensue, in the progress of 
knowledge, that other constructions would be required for many 
Biblical statements, more especially for such as a later science 
would have to adjudicate and decide upon. In that presump- 
tuous anticipation of all later growth and enlargement of the 
human mind was provided the chief oceasion, the “ fons et origo,” 
of the trouble and strife existing to-day between science and 
rel’ rion. 

But no intelligent man believes now in the right or the com- 
petence of the church to impose the opinions of her scholars, 
touching matters of which they were often densely ignorant, as 
articles of belief upon the reason and conscience of mankind. 
All men of right reason concede to-day that modern science 
must therefore be left free to proseeute its researches whitherso- 
ever it will, and to formulate the results at which it may arrive; 
the chureh accepting in a spirit of proper submission all such 
discoveries and conclusions as shall be shown to be duly authen- 
ticated ; theology accommodating its prescriptions and demands 
accordingly. And science has already registered a sufficiency of 
such conclusions to require large re-adjustment of the old theo- 
logical position, or of the parts affected thereby, in the light of 
to-day. Our religious guides must furnish some more rational 
interpretation than any now accessible, of the cosmogony and 
the anthropology ascribed to Moses; of the very narrow limits 
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of scriptural chronology compared with the cycles of ages 
required for the evolution of the present world-order; of the 
marvelous longevities claimed for “ patriarchs”; of the phe- 
nomena of the deluge; of the philologically curious story of 
Babel; of the poetically grand, but scientifically incredible, 
account of the sun’s sudden arrest upon Gibeon, and the moon’s 
in the valley of Ajalon: all these, with many other such amaz- 
ing matters must receive fitter treatment at the hands of relig- 
ious apologists than they have hitherto received to justify the 
demands still preferred that men shall accept them as histori- 
cally valid. Room will have to be found in the theological 
mind of the near future, probably, for such a conception of the 
method of Divine activity in “the constitution and course of 
nature” as shall be easily harmonized with the evolutionary 
hypothesis so rapidly establishing itself; the notion of frequent 
creations giving place to the conception of a primal creation 
with the endowment of quality and energy adequate to the 
attainment of all the ends at which creation was aimed; the 
notion of progress by sudden leaps yielding place to the idea 
of progress as a gradual and orderly ascent ; the seemingly mi- 
raculous interventions upon the plan of Providence as unfolded 
in history coming to be regarded as natural displays of the 
Supreme power, only on a higher plan of operation, or as ruled 
by laws of whose action only oceasional glimpses have been 
afforded to men. Failing to meet these demands, the church 
will have to allow those of her members of a more inquisitive 
and exacting order of mind than others to remit the more mar- 
velous parts of the Biblical narrative to the sphere of tradition, 
or of poetry. 

But have we not in this assertion of a right to the exercise 
of a large personal liberty in doubtful matters a just and 
adequate settlement of the whole question? ‘ Why plead,” it 
may be asked, “for any formal and express re-adjustment of 
decaying theologies to advancing knowledge at all? Why not 
let the drift in religious opinion away from old dogmatic moor- 
ings go on without calling attention to it?” To which question 
the answer is at hand: Because the drift carries away much 
more precious material than rejected bits of theology; the 
speculations of our Scribes being confounded with the doctrines 
of the Divine Master; for which confusion the Christian church 
is responsible, in claiming equal reverence from men for the 
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speculations as for the doctrines. The mischief hence resulting 
is immense. For little as the incredible pretensions and demands 
of theology obtrude themselves now upon the attention of the 
world, they do so sufficiently to offend men; and a man offended 
by foolish claims for which the church continues publicly to 
stand sponsor is under sore temptation to hear with indiffer- 
ence, or to reject with scorn, all that that church has to say in 
behalf of truths of immeasurable interest and consequence. Let 
the rulers and the rabbis look to it. 


J. H. RYLANCE. 
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ALCOHOL IN POLITICS. 


ALCOROL is already in politics: Lrefer not to the sporadic 
efforts of detached sections of the country, such as have been 
familiar to the public for the last fifty years, but to a broad and 
general movement among the masses of the American people, 
which, in my belief, will not cease until the traffic in intoxieating 
liquors is prehibited by both State and National law. What- 
ever the final issue of the struggle, the immediate future will 
surely witness the hottest political battle that has ever been 
fought. When we consider that the continued existence of a 
vast industry involving at least one billion dollars, or one- 
fiftieth part of the capital of the country, depends upon the 
result, it is at once manifest that nothing in our peaceable his- 
tory has paralleled the conflict which is now upon us. 

There have been those who have proclaimed for years the 
approach of this conflict between alcohol and modern civilization, 
but the masses of the people, absorbed in the exacting duties and 
labors of the present, have disbelieved in the possibility of any 
serious political contest growing out of the effort of society to 
save its own life. There is sound philosophy as well as solid 
comfort in the reflection that “sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof,” and the generations which founded, developed, recon- 
structed, and preserved our institutions have been sufficiently 
employed in the great work which in the order of Providence 
was given to them to do. The progress of humanity is through 
and over difficulties and obstacles apparently insuperable ; and 
now that we have, as we trust, made the union perpetual, we 
find the exertion of our utmost powers indispensable if we 
would save that union from an evil which, if not arrested, 
will destroy all the flower and fruitage of our national life. 
Although the masses of the people may not long anticipate the 
coming event,—and it is well that the performance of present 
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duty should not be embarrassed with the apprehension of that 
which does not press for immediate decision,— yet they compre- 
hend the crisis at once when it comes. The people knew better 
than the Congress the full significance of the guns of Bunker 
Hill and of the hoarse cannonade of Sumter in later times. So 
now, what politicians and the so-called “ higher classes ” deride, 
or at least but half comprehend, is already coming to be recog- 
nized by the common people— who, after all, are the people—as 
the next great work of regeneration and development which 
they are called upon to perform in their sovereign capacity as 
arbiters of the destiny of themselves, of their children, and of 
the human race. There is not a single State of the American 
Union to-day in which the people do not as a whole believe the 
liquor question to be the most important one which politically 
concerns the public weal. True, existing parties are not willing 
that this question should come to the front. Existing forms 
are always conservative. They fear and oppose the com- 
ing giant, for they know that he will fashion all things 
anew. But ideas are almighty and issues force themselves. 
They will be decided. Progress is but the successive deci- 
sion of issues as they present themselves to the minds of men; 
and this temperance issue which has stalked unbidden to 
the front will not be stayed or turned back. The state of mind 
which gives three hundred and twenty thousand votes to pro- 
hibition in Ohio is ripening in Alabama, Massachusetts, Arkan- 
sas, Oregon, and Illinois—everywhere in the national domain. 
There are but few honest men and no women who really dispute 
the terrible charges which are made against the use of alcohol 
as a beverage. If alcohol is in politics and the issue is to be 
met, the question of method must be first decided. There are but 
three courses open : Freedom, License, Prohibition. 

Society nowhere attempts to exist with the traffic in aleoholie 
liquors unrestricted. Experience has compelled the attempt at 
restriction, so that the question of the right of society in the 
premises is settled, just as is the right of self-defense. There 
remain then only the remedies of License and Prohibition, and 
the question as to which shall be employed must be decided 
wholly by the effect which either remedy produces when practi- 
eally applied. Between these methods of action the choice of 
the people is constantly being made, and it is this process which, 
in a great measure, constitutes the reform itself. That which 
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believes itself to be the true temperance sentiment in this country 
considers the alleged remedy of license, whether high or low, as 
no remedy ai all, and as a flagitious partnership of society with 
alcohol. It may be granted that license is a source of revenue 
to the State. So were indulgences for other crimes in former 
ages ; and the license of any single crime whatever is as justifi- 
able as that of the common cause of every crime. The masses 
of the people are comprehending this and see clearly that pro- 
hibition is the only remedy,— all else is a cheat and a snare. 
This much has been demonstrated a thousand times during the 
last half century, and the verdict is made up. If any one dis- 
putes this proposition now, do not hope to convince him by an 
array of facts, but search for some ulterior cause of self or party 
interest, or tendency in personal habit or of social life, or in 
a belief that the use should not be restraimed at all save by 
personal choice. 

No great evil was ever yet subdued by license. Prohibition 
absolute by law is the only remedy sanctioned by experience 
and common sense. Even prohibition partly fails. My chief 
object in this article, however, is not to argue or even to assert 
the validity of the leading propositions of the Prohibitionists. 
But recognizing the fact that alcohol is already in polities, and 
that it will stay there until the battle is fought out to the bitter 
end, I wish to advance a few suggestions as to the future plan 
of action. The peculiar nature of American government com- 
plicates the situation. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as the State government or as the National government. Neither 
alone is government,— each is a part of a great whole,— each is 
supreme in its sphere, and each is as essential to the formation 
of government in its complete and proper sense as are the 
people who individually possess the citizenship of both. 

The evils of aleohol are national in extent. No one disputes 
the power of the General Government to regulate or destroy the 
liquor traffic in the Territories except those who hold to the full- 
grown doctrines of squatter sovereignty, and who would remit 
‘ntemperance and all other evils, and, in fact, the whole social 
etatus, to the people of the Territories themselves. As regards 
the States, if the power of each of them over the aleohol traffic 
were absolute, there would be no oceasion for this article. But 
such is not the fact, neither is it the theory of the law as to the 
relation of the governments of the States and of the nation to 
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each other. In all questions touching foreign commerce, and 
commerce between the States and with the Indian tribes, the 
General Government is supreme. Whatever is property and an 
article of commerce in any State or Territory, or in any foreign 
country, which seeks transmission anywhere in the entire domain 
of the whole country, is under the protection of the law and of 
the army and navy of the United States. The lines which sep- 
arate the States are at best geographical —that is to say prac- 
tically imaginary. The United States ship aleohol in the original 
packages from every point in and out of the country to every 
point in the country, and no earthly power, save rebellion, or an 
amendment of the national Constitution can prevent. 

The appetite for aleohol is everywhere. It is almost as strong 
as the love of life, and constitutes an imperative demand. If the 
supply exists the demand will make short work with the exterior 
of original packages. In other words, the National Government 
is the great ally and protector of alcohol; and so long as the 
national Constitution is its real stronghold, the battle for prohi- 
bition in the States, while it may succeed in the official bulletins 
and while it will reseue a great multitude of bodies and souls 
from death, must still falter and in the end substantially fail or 
at best be renewed forever. Even if prohibition reigned in every 
State and in the Territories, yet so long as importation and 
transportation should continue, as they must until the national 
Constitution is changed, the result of legal reforms within would 
very largely be to transfer the capital now invested and pay- 
ing taxes in our own country to foreign lands, to be there used 
to the still larger profit of the owners, and the support of other 
governments, or to give the entire capital and profit to foreign- 
ers, who would then manufacture and sell full supply of the 
American demand. 

I would by no means be understood to assert that the 
heroic struggles in the States hitherto have been useless, or 
that the glorious conflicts of the present can be suspended. On 
the contrary, they are the very life and hope of the cause. 
They very largely restrict and do greatly reform. They create 
the public opinion which will crystallize in both State and 
national law. The struggle in any State is part of a greater 
one in the nation at large. It is all one fight; but it is high 
time that the effort which is one in its nature and object should 
concentrate for its natural and necessary end. The effort which 
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this generation is making should not, because of misdirection, 
fail of that complete success which is so indispensable to the 
future of our land and of the world. There is foree enough 
to win everything, and it is easier far to accomplish both—to 
carry the States and the nation at large—than either alone. 

State elections, and Congressional elections, and Presidential 
elections, are all taking place together. Alcohol is a political 
issue that more truly concerns national polities than it does the 
politics of the several States. Why, then, is it that year after 
year the dreary work of Sisyphus goes on in every State ; that 
the stone is rolled up the hill with infinite labor in the State 
only to be rolled down again by the force of national law at the 
top? Why is it that in Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts for years, and now in Kansas, lowa, and wherever 
prohibition shall hereafter succeed, national law is permitted to 
save the accursed traffic, and nullify laws enacted by the States 
for the preservation of their people? 

Nor is prohibition of the sale of aleohol the only end to be 
attained by national action. The suppression of the manufact- 
ure of alcohol for hurtful purposes is logically the first step, 
and practically an indispensable one to the reform. This truth 
is coming to be understood, and everywhere the prohibition of 
the manufacture as well as sale for use as a beverage is 
demanded. The objection that the manufacture cannot be 
stopped is seen to be absurd when the attempt is actually made. 
It is much easier to control manufacture and distribution in the 
distilleries and breweries of the country than to control the 
sale in the hundreds of thousands of saloons and dram-shops, as 
well as authorized agencies to which the “ original package ” is 
now transported by national law. Every place of manufacture 
is now under the strictest supervision of national law in order 
to collect the nation’s share of blood-money. Surely it would be 
comparatively easy to authorize only the manufacture, trans- 
portation, and sale for beneficial use, and by a proper system to 
trace the product of the manufacturer to the duly authorized 
agencies of States, cities, and towns, for retail consumption, as 
now provided in all State prohibitory laws. 

Prohibitory laws have already attempted with considerable 
success the most diffieult work, which is that of controlling the 
sale. What might not be done if the manufacture also were 
within reach of the law throughout the whole country? But the 
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entire power of the traffic can easily be concentrated in a few 
States or in a single State, and hence in the absence of national 
prohibition it is only necessary for it to retain possession of a 
single locality in order to preserve the market of the whole. 
Although an alert public opinion might partially enforce State 
laws for a season, it is quite evident from past experience that 
in time the enemy would again come in like a flood. The drink- 
ward tendencies of the Caucasian race, notably of our own 
branch of it, will conquer any but the-most wise, comprehensive, 
and far-reaching legislation, which shall by its good results for- 
ever create and reénforce that overwhelming public opinion 
which wages perpetual war through the judicial power against 
all forms of crime. Although great good might be accomplished 
by prohibitory Congressional legislation in the Territories and 
the District of Columbia, still, the only national law which can 
radically remedy the evils of alcoholism must be enacted by an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, to be sup- 
plemented by appropriate statutes for its enforcement. The sub- 
mission of such an amendment, prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, importation, exportation, and transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for use as beverages, to the people of the States for 
their ratification or rejection ought not to be opposed by any party 
organization. If the Republican and Democratic parties were 
so far to respect the temperance sentiment of the country as to 
perform this act of deference to the theory of our institutions, 
they would be consulting their own peace and the integrity of 
their respective organizations. It is very evident that a vast 
mass of the voters of the country are prepared to break from 
old party affiliations unless they find within the organizations 
to which they now belong an honest purpose to prohibit the 
traffic in aleohol by both State and national law, or at least to. 
take the sense of the people on that subject. The nominees of 
no party will receive their support in the next Presidential cam- 
paign which does not explicitly pledge itself to submit by Con- 
gressional action such a prohibitory amendment to the people in 
the ordinary method of amending the Constitution. 

This condition of things may not seriously embarrass the 
Democratic party, but even that party will find, in the Southern 
States especially, a spirit abroad among the people of which its 
leaders may little dream. Unless the Republican party leaders 
are blind and given over “ to believe a lie to the end,” they will 
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take up the standard and move forward. The Republican party 
will not sit on the fence much longer. The masses of the people 
in it, and a very large majority of the virtue, intelligence, and 
wisdom of that party believe in the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
and these elements will get down on the right side of the fence 
very soon. The fence is not an easy seat, and those who desire 
effective action cannot, or at least will not, wait much longer 
for their former associates in contentions which are passing 
away to make up their minds upon the liquor question. It ought 
not to require much thought or time for a Republican to decide 
that the people should have an opportunity to amend the 
national Constitution if they please. 

If the leaders of the Republican party fail seasonably to 
comprehend this, I fear that they will find themselves retired or 
their party defeated —one or the other, and perhaps both— when 
the votes are counted in national elections not far remote, What 
the Republican party most lacks now is the courage of its own 
convictions. Its convictions are strong enough, and the path 
of duty is clear enough. We cannot dally and delay forever. 
Courage and resolution alone are necessary in the future as in 
the past. Losses in one direction will be made up by enthusi- 
astic and permanent gains, and still greater losses from the very 
heart of the party will be prevented. 

It is better for the country that the votes of foreign nation- 
alities at the American polls should meet an issue upon which 
they can themselves divide. Upon diseussion of this issue the 
Irishman and the German will in due time demonstrate that 
they are Americans. When the temperance element of the 
Republican party goes out of it, the party will be dead. Its 
soul will be gone and its body offensive. I believe that the 
following form of a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States will commend itself to the common sense 
of the American people. It is taken from a speech delivered in 
the House of Representatives December 27, 1876 : 


“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amendment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, pro- 
posed to the States, to become valid when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, as provided in the Constitution : 


“ARTICLE —. 
‘‘SecTion 1. From and after the year of our Lord 1900 the manufacture 
and sale of distilled aleoholic intoxicating liquors, or alcoholic liquors any 
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part of which is obtained by distillation or process equivalent thereto, or any 
intoxicating liquors mixed or adulterated with ardent spirits or with any 
poison whatever, except for medicinal, mechanical, chemical, and scientific 
purposes, and for use in the arts, anywhere within the United States and the 
Territories thereof, shall cease ; and the importation of such liquors from 
foreign states and countries to the United States and Territories, and the 
exportation of sucn liquors from, and the transportation thereof within and 
through any part of this country, except for the use and purposes aforesaid, 
shall be, and hereby is, forever thereafter prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this article shall be construed to waive or abridge 
any existing power of Congress, nor the right, which is hereby recognized, of 
the people of any State or Territory to enact laws to prevent the increase 
and for the suppression or regulation of the manufacture, sale, and use of 
liquors, and the ingredients thereof, any part of which is alcoholic, intoxicat- 
ing, or poisonous, within its own limits, and for the exclusion of such liquors 
and ingredients therefrom at any time, as well before as after the close of the 
year of our Lord 1900; but until then, and until ten years after the ratifica- 
tion hereof, as provided in the next section, no State or Territory shall inter- 
fere with the transportation of said liquors or ingredients, in packages safely 
secured, over the usual lines of traffic to other States and Territories wherein 
the manufacture, sale, and use thereof for other purposes and use than those 
excepted in the first section, shall be lawful: Provided, That the true desti- 
nation of such packages be plainly marked thereon. 

‘*Sec. 3. Should this article not be ratified by three-fourths of the States 
on or before the last day of December, 1890, then the first section hereof 
shall take effect and be in force at the expiration of ten years from such 
ratification ; and the assent of any State to this article shall not be rescinded 
nor reversed. 

“ Sec. 4. Congress shall enforce this article by all needful legislation.” 


The following general propositions were laid down as the 
basis of the argument on that oecasion : 


“In order to justify legislation of any kind restricting the manufacture 
and use of alcoholic liquors, I believe it to be necessary to maintain these 
propositions : 

“ First. That it is the duty of society, through the agency of government, 
which is the creature of society, to enact and enforce all laws which, while 
protecting the individual in the full possession and enjoyment of his inalien- 
able rights, tend to promote the general welfare, and especially whenever 
that welfare is impaired or threatened by any existing or impending evil, it 
is the duty of society to enact and enforce laws to restrict or destroy that 
evil. It may be proper to observe that no law ean promote the general 
welfare which deprives an individual of an inalienable right, when that 
right is properly defined, or which impairs the enjoyment thereof, whether 
of life, liberty, property, or the pursuit of happiness. But society has 
inalienable rights as well as individuals, and the right to such legislation as 
will promote the general welfare, in its true sense, is one of them; and the 
inalienable rights of individuals and the inalienable rights of society at large 
are limited by, and must be construed and enjoyed with reference to each 
other. 
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**Second. While society has no right to prevent or restrict the use of an 
article by individuals for purposes which are beneficiai only, yct if that use, 
beneficial to some, is found by experience to be naturally and inevitably 
greatly injurious in its eflects upon others and upon society in general, then 
it becomes the duty of society, in the exercise of its inalienable right, to pro- 
mote the general welfare and in self-defense to social life, just as the indivi- 
dual may defend his natural life, to prohibit, regulate, or restrict the use of 
that article, as the case may require. This principle is daily applied in laws 
which control the manufacture and use of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, and other things of great and dangerous potency, the unrestrained use 
of which, even for useful purposes, has been shown by experience to be 
destructive to the inalienable rights of others. This results from the com- 
mon principle of law that every man must so enjoy his own rights as neither 
to destroy nor impair those of another, and it is the great end for which 
government is instituted among men to compe! him so to do. 

“Third. No person has a right to do that to himself which impairs or 
perverts his own powers; and when he does so by means of that which 
society can reach and remove by law, to such extent as to become a burden 
or a source of danger to others, either by his example or by his liability to 
commit acts of crime, or to be essentially incapacitated to discharge his 
duties to himself, his family, and society, the law — that is, society — should 
protect both him and itself. A man has no more right to destroy his inalien- 
able rights than those of another, or than another has to deprive him of bis 
own. The laws restraining the spendthrift in the destruction of his inalien- 
able right in property and punishing suicide (as the common law did, by for- 
feiture of estate, ete.), or attempted self-murder (as the law does now), are 
familiar examples of the application of this principle. 

“These are elementary principles of law and of common sense. They are 
corner-stones of all just government. To these principles every member of 
society is held to have given his assent. They are unquestioned, so far as I 
know, by any one who believes in any law. ‘They are axiomatic and inde- 
structible as the social organization itself. 

“Fourth. The use (unless medicinally) of alcoholic liquors to the extent 
of intoxication or poisoning —which, as will hereafter be seen, is the same 
thing as intoxication—is an injury to the individual; it inflicts great evils 
upon society at large; it is destructive to the general welfare; it is of a 
nature which may be greatly restricted if not destroyed by the enforeement 
of appropriate laws; consequently such laws should be enacted and en- 
forced ; and this should be done in our country, either by the States or by 
the General Government, or by both, if such laws can be made more efficient 
thereby.” 


The above form of amendment to the Constitution may lack 
somewhat in radical scope; and the briefer forms, taking effect 
at once and including distilled and fermented drinks in the same 
provisions, which have been adopted in Kansas and Iowa and 
proposed to be added to the constitutions of other States, may 
be preferred. 
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This, however, has commended itself to my own judgment as 
one which could be enacted by this generation and as likely to 
work out in its practical administration the full measure of 
reform which national action can accomplish. ‘The slave trade 
was abolished by a constitutional provision which took effect 
twenty years after its adoption. Had its provisions been made 
operative at once, the whole Constitution would have been 
defeated. There are reasons why an amendment will be found 
difficult of ratification in three-fourths of the States, which 
denies local option to the States in regard to light wines, cider, 
and fermented drinks; even in Maine the pronounced friends of 
prohibition fear to ask an amendment of the constitution of 
their own State which shall forbid the manufacture and sale of 
domestic cider. The form above submitted frees the State from 
the shackles of Federal power so far as non-distilled liquors are 
concerned. The power of the State to prohibit is in every 
respect enlarged and reénforeed, and in none curtailed. 

There may yet be developed a public sentiment which will 
apply the same rule of absolute and immediate national prohi- 
bition to all forms of intoxicating poison. The continual public 
discussion of a national measure is a national notice to the 


maker and dealer to quit. Any amendment of the national Con- 
stitution, which sets the State free to control the traffie within 
her own borders, would be a great advance. Until at least this 
is done, the war must go on, and publie sentiment is likely to 
become more rather than less determined in dealing with the 
eurse of alcohol. 


Henry W. Buair. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


PART Ii. 


IN reading Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, it should always be remem- 
bered that we gather into a day the petty perplexities, the 
domestic torments, of forty years. The impression produced 
upon the reader is entirely different from the actual repression 
of her life. So far from proclaiming her trials, it was her un- 
wisdom to conceal them too much. Her habit —which Carlyle 
uses, and has a color of right to use, in self-defense, and which 
Froude freely presents in his favor—was so studiously to hide 
from him the anguish which he cost her that he did not suspect 
its existence. This is no valid plea, because he wrested this very 
silence to his own destruction by charging it to her want of care 
about household matters. “Alas! can that need to be said? 
Insane that I was!” he moans in the stern awakening of death. 
But the letter in which she wrote it was addressed to him; and 
he read it in life, in her life as well as his, without remorse, 
without feeling, without notice. Guilty as he was for not 
knowing her sadness, it seems certain that he did not know it. 

In reviewing the notes containing her planning and counter- 
planning to meet his caprices, and to take advantage even of his 
roughnesses, “* Alas!” he eries, “ how little did I ever know of 
these secret wishes and necessities — now or ever !” 

“She flickered round me like perpetual radiance.” “Her 
intellect was clear as starlight, and continued so; the clearest 
intellect among us all.” “She shone round me like a bright 
aureola when all else was black and chaos.” “ At lowest,” he 
bears witness, “nothing unpleasant was ever heard from her. 
All that was gloomy she was silent upon, and had strictly 
hidden away.” “She was weak, weak,—far weaker than I 
understood. But to me she was bright always as stars and 
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diamonds. Nay, I should say a kind of cheery sunshine in 
those otherwise Egyptian days.” 

In fact, household and petty cares did not disturb her. She 
was a natural housekeeper. She made no clamor herself about 
work. It was his clamor that destroyed her peace. ‘ Now that 
I do not see you driven desperate with the chaos, I can take a 
quiet view of it. . . . I clean beautifully when you do not 
dishearten me with hypercriticism. Try all that ever you can 
to be patient and good-natured with your Goody, and then she 
loves you and is ready to do anything on earth that you wish. 
But when the signor della casa has neither kind look nor word 
for me, what can I do but grow desperate and fret myself to 
fiddle-strings ?” 

“With no husband to study, housekeeping is mere play.” It 
was his violent, unreasonable, unending exactions that broke 
her down; his heartless, reckless, personal indifference to her- 
self that wrecked her life. He musi be alone by day, because 
otherwise he could not write. He must be alone by night, 
because otherwise he could not sleep. When he worked, he 
could bear no one in the room; when he walked or rode, he 
could bear no one at his side. She was loth to see it. When 
she found he did not care for her singing and playing, she mer- 
rily consoled herself with imputing the blame to his want of 
taste rather than her want of skill. So far from being quick to 
take offense, she was slow, reluctant,—eager to forgive. Her 
letters are playful, tender, caressing, long after terrible misgiv- 
ings are revealed. She wore away in solitude because Carlyle 
plunged away from her. 

“ Carlyle,” she says to his mother, on the bleak top of the 
Craig, “ never asks me to go with him, never even looks as if he 
desired my company.” He had forbidden her mother on the plea 
that he wanted her all to himself. He had dragged her from 
London, where she was a toast, and set her to scrubbing and 
solitude, while he cultivated his genius. No competent servant, 
unmarried to Carlyle, would come to their Bleak House, so he 
used his wife’s superior intellect simply to grind him out a super- 
ior quality of oatmeal. And she never flinched. He betrayed 
her, utterly, persistently, remorselessly, in her highest, holiest, 
tenderest nature; but she kept faith with him and with herself. 
He went through the form of kissing her good-bye with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth, and she forgave him. His service was a 
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harsh and menial slavery where she had looked for high sym- 
pathy; it was aloneness where she had counted on companion- 
ship; it was a tempestuous clamor for incidentals where she had 
been solemnly pledged to the essential; it was a demanded, con- 
stant, and unacknowledged sacrifice of her, and a constant, 
claimed, and compassed self-indulgence for him, and she stood 
firm. She failed of her expected and fitting guerdon, but she 
never failed in her service. She failed in the result, but she 
never failed in the effort. 

Her mistake lay in imagining her servitude imperative. While 
she was dragging her life over three pairs of stairs, she was daz- 
ing her brains with fear lest she should be sick and not able to 
go over the stairs at all. Idle fears: Carlyle would have been just 
as well off if she had not gone over the stairs at all. It would 
have been for the good of his soul, if she could have looked at 
his midnight wanderings with the same coolness as the moon- 
calf who asked her, if “Mr. Carlyle bees ony uneasy through 
the nicht and ’s ga’an staiveren aboot the hoose, will ye bid him 
gie us a ery at five in the morning?” It was much wiser to 
make Mr. Carlyle consume his own smoke, by calling the maid 
at five in the morning, than fo permit him to consume his wife’s 
spirit to no purpose whatever. When Carlyle left her to do 
the house repairing alone and betook himself to Scotland, it was 
not ill, since he was out of the way to hinder as well as help. 
When, after three months of workmen, it was finished, and he 
came back to order and cleanliness and, after three days’ enjoy- 
ment of it, rose up to inform heaven and earth that all was 
wrong, and the carpenters must be brought back and chaos be 
reinstituted, it was still not ill. Here a woman of more robust 
wisdom than Mrs. Carlyle would have shone as the stars for ever 
and ever, because she would have said sweetly to the raging 
genius: “ Yes, dear, and now is your turn. I have taken mine. 
Arrange everything just as you please, while I take a three 
months’ trip to Scotland.” Genius may be a form of insanity, 
but insanity is amenable to law. 

“You certainly would be better,” argues the unvalued wife, 
painfully relinquishing or showing that she has relinquished all 
aspiration for companionship in her husband’s intellectual life, 
“for me to stand between you and this new servant. . . . You 
must give your orders in simple, unfigurative speech, and one 
after another. If you were to tell her in the same breath three 
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things to be done, she would fly at them all at one time and spin 
round on her heel simply.” 

Here was a golden opportunity which the perfect, the ideal, 
wife would have turned to Carlyle’s spiritual and eternal good. 
If instead of following him with minute instructions she had let 
him take his own course, he might have dined on the logical con- 
sequences, to the edification of his character, if not his digestion. 
When the wife’s weary hands were folded in their final rest, 
the fastidious husband did not die. Whatever may have been 
the flavor of his chops or the condition of his stomach, he 
lived many years of cheerful and ruddy health. He might just 
as well have done without her drudgery in her life as in her 
death. She feared that his frightful impatience with any new 
servant, untrained to his ways, would drive a woman out of the 
house with hair on end, if allowed to act directly upon her. 
But it would have been wiser to let his frightful impatience 
drive a procession of women out of the house, until starvation 
should have taught the prudence of self-control; since the only 
effect of Mrs. Carlyle’s constant standing between, to gather the 
spears into her own breast, was her own prolonged death-wound, 


and Carlyle’s posthumous annotation, ** Oh, heavens, the com- 
parison! It is too true!” 

Intellectually she could and practically she sometimes did 
give as sharp cut and thrust as Carlyle himself. One seldom 
gets from one’s dearest foe a cleaner, keener satire than she 
dealt to her husband at Dingwall. 


‘For the rest, in spite of all objections, ‘ for the oceasion got up,’ I dare 
say you are pretty comfortable. Why not? When you go to any house, one 
knows it is because you choose to go; and when you stay, it is because you 
choose to stay. You don’t, as weakly amiable people do, sacrifice yourself, 
for the pleasure of ‘ others.’ So, pray, do not think it necessary to be wishing 
yourself at home, and ‘all that sort of thing’ on paper. ‘I don’t believe 
thee.’ If I were inclined to, [should only have to call to mind the beautiful 
letters you wrote to me during your former visit to the Ashburtons in the 
Highlands, and which you afterward disavowed and trampled into the fire!” 


“Lady Ashburton is very kind to offer to take me back. Pray, make her 
my thanks. . . . If you go back with the Ashburtons it would be different, 
as then I should be going merely as part of your luggage, without self- 
responsibility. Settle it as you like, it will be all one to me, meeting you at 
Scotsbrig, or in Edinburgh, or going by myself from Thornhill.” 


On a journey home, her husband had insisted on her sitting 
in a violent draught all the way—the same husband who so 
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properly counseled his Brother James to “Do nothing that 
is selfish”; in consequence of which he had to record “a sad, 
sick winter awaited my dear one,” which sad, sick winter made 
such an impression on his dear one that, two years afterward, 
she refused to join him because she might need to have a win- 
dow shut when he preferred it open! 

A woman who could remember so long and write so keenly 
could not have been altogether and at all times a comfortable 
woman for an intensely selfish man to live with. If, instead of 
suffering at the time and satirizing afterward, she had at the be- 
ginning quietly, resolutely, immovably resisted his will, gently 
instructed him in the rudiments of manly behavior to woman, 
and so developed the germ of love which unquestionably lay 
sleeping in his bosom, it would have been as much better for 
bis character as for her happiness. Mr. Froude, at the outset, 
relinquishes the idea of happiness in the Carlyle marriage, and 
upholds it only on the stern ground of discipline. But it is 
impossible to see that the character of either was improved by 
the discipline. It is impossible not to see that the character of 
both was injured by selfishness on one side and submission on 
the other, and the experience is not changed in its nature by 
being baptized as discipline. Under cover of discipline are 
cloaked often enormous domestic crimes. Discipline is the ready 
verbal subterfuge when selfishness would eseape condemnation. 
But we are taught to pray, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. In heaven it is done with rejoicing, harmony, happi- 
ness, not with tears and anguish and the crucifixion of every 
pleasure and aspiration. God’s will is done on earth always. We 
cannot help it. But it is done with unspeakable woe. Jane 
Carlyle did it with pain and toil and tears, with the neglect, the 
harshness, the insult and the exactions of her husband. If God’s 
will had been done on earth as it is in heaven, she would have 
been a cheerful, loving, and happy, as she was a faithful, patient, 
and disappointed wife. The Day of Judgment may yet open 
far enough to show us the beneficent consequence of all this 
unhallowed caprice and undeserved wretchedness, but as yet it 
is mvisible. The recognized principles of human life testify 
that no woman can serve her husband so well in a servile as in 
acommanding position. No man ean be so much benefited by 
a wife to whom he looks down as by one to whom he looks up. 
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Mrs. Carlyle injured her husband. Her self-surrender nourished 
in him the violence, the unreason, the arrogance, the injustice, 
the insensibility which should have been annihilated. There is 
no sign that a single fault of his grew less under her tutelage. 
The very virtue for which he is praised he owed to the eold- 
ness of his temperament. He apparently never resisted a temp- 
tation. The vices to which he was inclined he indulged in 
without restraint. In calm and solitude his conscience some- 
times stirred; but when oceasion offered, his violent self-indul- 
gence crowded it down. Occasionally a rift in the selfishness 
which beclouded him made him ask himself, if he were not too 
contemptuously indifferent to those who were not forwarding 
him in his course, “his own private discontent mingling con- 
siderably with his zeal against evil-doers.” “On the whole,” he 
asks himself in such a lucid moment, “art thou not among the 
vainest of living men? at bottom among the very vainest?” 
In the midst of his vociferations against Jeffrey, he suddenly 
checks himself. “ Merely as if he were not kind enough to me. 
Is he not kinder than most other men are? Shame on me!” 
“But oh, my dear Jeannie, do help me to be a little softer, to be 
a little merciful to all men, even gigmen. Why should a man, 
though bilious, never so nervous, impoverished, bug-bitten, and 
bedeviled, let Satan have dominion over him? Save me, save 
me, my Goody! It is on this side that I am threatened!” 

She should have heeded this piteous appeal. On this side 
she should have helped him—to erucify his enormous conceit 
and selfishness, not to compass and indulge them. It is these 
oceasional glimpses—rare and unfruitful as they are—which 
show us that Carlyle was not wholly given over to Satan, even 
during Mrs. Carlyle’s life. Generally he was. Satan desired to 
have him and he had him. 

She injured herself. In her eagerness to spare his bearish 
humors, she spoke harshly to her own mother, and bore the ex- 
piation till her death. In sympathy with him, she, the gentlest 
and most loving of women, learned to judge censoriously, to 
sneer at great causes, to sprinkle her talk with unseemly words. 
But it never went deep, to poison the springs of life. Her lov- 
ingness remained. Her gentle, tender, radiant nature responded 
to all sweetness and warmth. In the anguish of her last years 
she turned to her Maker with pathetic humility ; and when her 
VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. 326. 5 
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husband’s deep-buried heart was reached by her sufferings, and 
he became aware of her and kind, she thrilled with the new sensa- 
tion as the earth answers to the sun. 

The one reason which relieves her servitude from weakness 
is, that she thought his health demanded and his genius justified 
her saerifice. And, indeed, he roared so lustily over his maladies 
that a more experienced woman than Mrs. Carlyle might be 
excused for supposing them real; while his genius was in truth 
sufficient to justify the sacrifice of everything but character. 
But his maladies were more than doubtful. Froude openly 
scoffs at his dyspepsia. In 1860, when he was sixty-five years 
old, sleeplessness was such a novelty to him that he could only 
express his impatience at it by jumping violently out of bed, 
though, says the anxious wife, “that sound overhead used to set 
my heart a-thumping to such adegree that 1 couldn’t get another 
wink of sleep, and I was on the brink of a nervous fever when 
he left.”. “ Poor loving soul!” annotates the sorrowful husband, 
reading the pitiful record after he had thumped her through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Carlyle’s miseries are usually grotesque, even when his own 
retrospective review of them is thoroughly sincere and solemn. 
Enthusiastic praise, for him, is, “I did not fare intolerably there at 
all.” Twinges of shame for his multifarious wailing over his ill 
health rarely appear. “ By this time she must be beginning to 
know,” he says, with a certain shamefaced brazenness, after 
having roused his mother’s deep anxiety, “that when I shout 
‘Murder!’ I am not always being killed,”—which his wife could 
never learn. “Bad health, too,” he pleads again, and then, with 
a simultaneous gleam of self-knowledge and of self-defense 
against it,—‘“ at least singularly changed health!” Intolerable 
suffering, rage, almost despair, was the result of his having 
to sit on a jury. “Carlyle returned from his travels very 
bilious,” his wife writes gayly. “‘The amount of bile he does 
bring home to me is something ‘awfully grand.’” “ Carlyle,” 
she writes again in equally merry mood, “has fallen to no 
work yet; but is absolutely miserable, nevertheless.” He suf- 
fered unutterable things in Wales on account of his tea. In 
Germany he was half dead with “ indigestion, insomnia, and con- 
tinual chaotie wretchedness,” whatever that may be. Indeed, 
most of Carlyle’s ills take on a certain grand and eosmie eharac- 
ter. His bootless carpenter’s hurly-burly was “a kind of infer- 
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nal miracle; my first view of the Satan’s invisible world that 
prevails in that department.” His “lecture times” were “the 
vilest welter of odious confusions, horrors, and repugnancies.” 
His new room was “work of Belial,” and caused him “ mani- 
fold reflections deep as Tophet,” definable only as “the least in- 
habitable, and most entirely detestable and despicable bit of 
human workmanship.” The poor workmen, “ for real mendacity, 
for drunkenness, greediness, mutincus nomadism, and anarchic 
malfeasance throughout, excelled all experience or conception.” 
In short, he had at all times through life the solid comfort of 
bellowing like a bull of Bashan against its ills. He should 
not have been taken too seriously. The whole creation soured 
on his stomach; yet ten years after his wife was in her grave, 
Lord Ronald Gower reports him as “wonderfully hale and 
hearty for fourseore, his cheeks as ruddy as those of a charity- 
school boy, in foree and in good spirits, his talk full of grist 
and humor,” which shows how sanitary an act is bellowing. 

The publication of these tell-tale letters, with all their 
remorseful confessions and annotations, are not the atonement 
for life-long sin which some would fain believe. They speak as 
strongly of Carlyle’s lack of delicacy as of his love of truth. 
Death was indeed to him a great and terrible revealer. He saw 
as he had never seen before; but even then his long blindness 
made him see men only as trees walking. He repented as far 
as he saw, but he only saw through a glass darkly. 

Significant is the difference between the accounts given by 
husband and wife of the same event. Unquestionably Carlyle 
meant to tell the truth. Rent with remorse, in his desolated 
home, he even meant to tell the truth against himself, and 
doubtless the penance ministered to him a bitter consolation. 
Yet human nature was strong in him and often he gave uncon- 
sciously a softer touch to his own portrait than the life permit- 
ted. He describes a visit to Lady Sandwich. ‘ We staid some 
twelve or more days, which, except for my own continual state 
of worn-out nerves, were altogether graceful, touching, and even 
pleasant. . . .” Needless to say, his nerves were not worn 
out. They were in good preservation and stood him in good 
stead a seore of years longer. But what says Mrs. Carlyle? 


“For the rest I should have enjoyed this beautiful place excessively if 
Eve hadn’t eaten that unfortunate apple,—in result of which there has ever 
since been always a something to prevent one’s feeling one’s self in paradise. 
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The something of the present occasion came in the form of lumbago! not into 
my own back but into Mr. C.’s, which made the difference so far as the whole 
comfort of my life was concerned. For it was the very first day of being 
here that Mr. C. saw fit to spread his pocket-handkerchief on the grass just 
after a heavy shower, and sit down on it for an hour and more in spite of all 
my remonstrances!! The lumbago following in the course of nature, there 
hasn’t been a day that I felt sure of staying over the next, and of not being 
snatched away like Proserpine, as I was from the Grange last winter. For 
what avail the ‘ beauties of nature,’ the ‘ease with dignity’ of a great house, 
even the hero worship accorded one, against the lumbago. . . . ‘ Lum- 
bago, my dear, it is good that you should know in time, admits of but one con- 
solation,—of but one happiness! viz., ‘perfect liberty to be as ugly and 
stupid and disagreeable as ever one likes!’ And that consolation, that 
happiness, that liberty reserves itself for the domestic hearth! And so all 
the ten days we have been here, it has been a straining on Mr. C.’s part to 
tear his way, through the social amenities, back to Chelsea,—while I have 
spent all the time I might have been enjoying myself in expecting to be 
snatched away.” 


This is somewhat less “ graceful, touching, and even pleasant” 
to Mrs. Carlyle in the experience than to Mr. Carlyle in the re- 
trospect. But “ the lumbago, indeed, I have entirely forgotten,” 
says this philosopher of the easiest minor morals. He is not 
without a certain jaunty repentance. “It seems, by this letter,” 
—he has no personal conscience of sin, but he gives in to docu- 
mentary evidence !—“‘ I was at times a very bad boy; and alas! 
my repentant memory answers too clearly, ‘ Yes.’ ” 

When the “ demon fowls” made the “ sound-proof room ” too 
noisy to be borne, Carlyle remembers only some thirteen years 
after that she came to him and proposed go to Ronea and rent 
the cottage outright, and “turn Ronca with his vermin out of 
it.” “TI looked at her with admiration, with grateful assent, 
‘Yes, if you ean,’ which I could only half believe.” But in her 
letter contemporary, Carlyle’s grace and gratitude find no reeord. 
She was nearly recovered from an accident, “ when Mr. Carlyle 
came to me one morning, all of a sudden, and told me I must 
go up to London myself and take charge of some business— 
nothing less than trying to take the adjoining house ourselves. 

I thought it a most wild-goose enterprise. I was sent 
on; and when Lady Ashburton and the others asked him why 
he sent poor me instead of going himself,” he coolly answered, 
“Oh, I should only spoil the thing. She is sure to manage it.” 
The contemporary document is more credible than the sub- 
sequent verbal report. Carlyle did not mean to give a false 
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report, but he instinctively shrank before the revealing light of 
his newly awakened conscience. 

He tries to persuade himself that “ Geraldine’s Craigen- 
puttoch Stories” are “mythical”; that the washing of the 
kitehen-floor “was probably as much a joyous half-frolic as of 
anything else”; “that of milking with her own little hand . . . 
must have had a spice of frolic or adventure in it.” He well 
remembers her bringing in her first loaf of bread, late at night 
(eleven or so), “looking mere triumph or quizzical gayety.” 
“In fact, the saving charm of her life at Craigenputtoch, which 
to another young lady of her years might have been so gloomy 
and vacant, was that of conquering the innumerable practical 
problems that had arisen for her there.” “I do not think our 
days there were sad,” continues his remorseful conscience, kick- 
ing against the pricks, “ and certainly not hers in especial, but 
mine rather.” And then he gives one final spasm. ‘ We were 
not unhappy at Craigenputtoch ; perhaps these were our hap- 
piest days!” 

Alas! Geraldine’s myths were truer than Thomas’s mis- 
givings. There is no more dangerous frequenter of a selfish 
man’s house than a clear-eyed unmarried woman. She has no 
Blue-Beard’s skeleton in her own closet to force her to hide his, 
from sheer sympathy. Geraldine’s mythical recollections are 
fortified by facts. Over the graves of husband and wife flutters 
a letter which effectually extracts all the frolic and the charm 
from “ that savage place where my two immediate predecessors,” 
says Mrs. Carlyle, “ had gone mad, and the third had taken to 
drink,” and shows us the weary wife, watching her bread till 
one, two, three o’clock in the morning, and then laying her head 
on the table and sobbing aloud. She conquered. She conquered 
everything but Carlyle and death. In death she even conquered 
Carlyle. But it was no frolic. 

Nor is Carlyle perfeetly candid. This is much to say of Car- 
lyle, and shows the extremity to which he was reduced. Never- 
theless, it must be said that he is not perfectly candid. In his 
“ Reminiscences,” written a few weeks after his wife’s death, he 
muses : 


“In 1856, owing to many circumstances, . . . and owing chiefly, one 
may faney, to the deeper downbreak of her own poor health, . . . in 
1856 too evidently, to whatever owing, my poor little darling was extremely 
miserable. Of that year there is a bit of private diary, by chance left un- 
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burnt . . . Certain enough, she wrote various bits of diary and private 
record unknown to me; but never anything so sore, down-hearted, harshly 
distressed, and sad as certain pages (right sure am I!) which alone remain as 
specimen.” 


From this diary he made extracts for publication — extracts 
which reveal her pain, but conceal the cause of her pain, 
Whereon advances fate, disguised as Froude, and says, sternly : 
“There ought to be no mystery about Carlyle, and there is no 
occasion for mystery,” and clears it all away by further extracts 
which abundantly and painfully show that it was Carlyle’s 
attention and assiduity to Lady Ashburton, set off against 
his long indifference, neglect, and harshness to his wife which 
caused her acute distress. It was not her health, and Carlyle 
knew that it was not her health. It was her husband. She had no 
vulgar jealousy. She was jealous as the Lord Almighty was 
jealous, who saw the children of Israel turn from Him who had 
brought them out of the house of bondage with a pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night, to prostrate themselves before a 
golden calf. Miss Jewsbury says, “ Any other woman would 
have laughed at Mr. C.’s bewitchment with Lady Ashburton.” 
An inferior woman might have laughed. A worldly woman, who 
eared only for appearances, might have laughed; but not a 
high-souled woman who had staked all on the nobleness of one 
man’s nature. 

Unaware that Froude would find him out, Carlyle mourns for 
Lady Ashburton publicly and decorously. “The most queen- 
like woman I had ever known or seen. The honor of her con- 
stant regard had for ten years back been among my proudest 
and most valued possessions. In no society, English or other, had 
I seen the equal or the second of this great lady that was gone.” 
He does not lisp a syllable and he did not dream that Froude 
would lisp a syllable to show us that, while he was dancing at- 
tendance on this great lady, who never did anything but amuse 
herself with him, not her second, but her equal was sitting in 
her solitary prison-house mending his vile old boots, dying of his 
long neglect. After her death the judgment. Then he cries in 
anguish to Froude: “Oh! if I could but see her for five minutes, 
to assure her that I had really cared for her throughout all that! 
But she never knew it; she never knew it.” He had forty years 
in which to tell her. He prized and valued Lady Ashburton for 
the whole ten years he had known her. Lady Ashburton did 
not doubt his regard. But his wife lay cold in death before he 
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could snatch five minutes to assure her of what should have 
been the twice-told tale of every moment of his life. 

The dead wife had her revenge when, four months after her 
death, at Addiscombe, in the room whick had been Lady Ash- 
burton’s, he finished the reperusal and study of all her letters, 
and for the first time that sad, pale, patient, wrecked, and 
wretched life lay outspread before him, till he “realized the 
continual grinding wretchedness of it,’ and his own selfish, 
stalwart sin rose up to meet him. Perhaps heaven was kind in 
letting him think that rocks and mountains could hide him from 
the condemnation of men; in letting him for a time be partially 
hidden from his own accusing conscience. If he had come out 
absolutely without shelter, into the full glare of his Day of 
Judgment, he must have gone stark blind. That he did not, the 
publication of these papers proves. He is candid, ingenu- 
ous, noble to a considerable, even to a remarkable degree. 
In sackcloth and ashes, before all the people, he repents. But 
he is also human, and he first reduces his sins to their lowest 
terms. If he had more clearly perceived their enormity he 
would have kept them out of sight. They were not committed 
publicly. There was no call for public expiation. She had jeal- 
ously hidden them. Even when she wrote of them to her friends, 
it was under a concealing veil of banter. She persisted in regard- 
ing it as a case of genius complicated with bile. He had it all in 
his own hands. He carefully read and annotated all the letters. 
He might have suppressed much that was damning to himself, 
that would have been shudderingly offensive to her. Delicacy 
would have dictated it; truth would not have forbidden. He 
could have relieved his own conscience and not have betrayed 
the jealously guarded secret of her life. He could have confessed 
all, yet divulged nothing, without the specific testimony of her 
letters and her papers, over which he had absolute legal not 
only, but moral control. He did try, though fruitlessly, to sup- 
press the Lady Ashburton episode. He would have done his 
wife no injustice. Without specifying his household sins, her 
monument could have been made as stately and as enduring. 
But his eyes were blinded, his hand was holden. Fate, ealled 
Froude, received the power as it left his dying grasp, and the 
world has such a lesson as it will not soon forget. 

Who shall say through what merey of heaven it was vouch- 
safed to Carlyle to waken from his lethargy some months before 
his wife’s death, to feel for her a thrill of natural pity, to show 
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to her somewhat a husband’s sympathy. Her excruciating 
anguish penetrated to the deep places where abode his soul; 
slowly, slightly, he did lift his head from the “ Friedrich mud 
element,” in which he had been wallowing. His brusque and 
brutal footsteps were hushed to quiet. On the dark pages of 
his obstinacy and cruelty lay a gleam of light. “I cannot tell 
you,” says the sufferer, happier in his unwonted kindness than 
health could make her in his savagery, “ how gentle and good 
Mr. Carlyle is. He is as busy as ever, but he studies my comfort 
and peace as he never did before.” 

Like a ray of hope to the despairing came those few simple 
words to the wretched husband, who might have found her 
letters blinding with such sweet rays. “I have a kind of 
notion,” he writes “ (beautiful to me and sad exceedingly), she 
was never as happy again, after that sunniest youth of hers, as 
in the last eighteen months and especially the last two weeks of 
her life, when, after wild rain deluges and black tempests many, 
the sun shone forth again for another’s sake with full, mild 
brightness, taking sweet farewell. Oh, it is beautiful to me, 
and oh, it is humbling and it is sad! Where was my Jeannie’s 
peer in this world? and she fell to me and I could not sereen her 
from the bitterest distresses! God pity and forgive me!” God 
forgive him chiefly for this, that he could have screened her from 
the bitterest distresses and did not —eaused them, rather! 

His life-long neglect gathered itself to attention during 
that last brief, sane interval, and he foreed upon her failing 
strength the luxury of a earriage — which, alas! in the irony of 
fate became her coffin. “It is the merey of heaven to me, the 
rest of my life,” he cries, in a surprised agony of joy. “ And 
why was it not undertaken years before? . . . It was 
an inestimable mercy to me that I did at last throw aside 
everything for a few days and actually got her that poor 
brougham. Never was soul more grateful for so small a kind- 
ness, Which seemed to illuminate, in some sort, all her remaining 
days for her. It was, indeed, useful and necessary as a means 
of health, but still more precious, I doubt not, as a mark of my 
regard for her. Ah, me! she riever knew fully, nor could I show 
her, in my heavy-laden miserable life, how much I had at all 
times regarded, loved, and admired her. No telling of her now. 
Five minutes more of your dear company in this world. Oh! 
that I had you yet for but five minutes, to tell you all!” 
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He mistook the ability of his miserable life, but the regret 
was sincere. It is what prevents him from being a moral 
monster. The sacrifice was complete, but it was not in vain. In 
the solitude of death he heard the voice of God, and he did not 
hide himself. He saw his sin, and he repented. In his surly and 
stormy breast a heart began to grow and glow. In all literature 
I know nothing more beautiful, more heart-breaking than the 
simple words which voice his dawning love, his undying lament. 
The very egotism whose looming proportions had darkened her 
life helped now to illuminate its worth. A less child-like heart 
would have nourished its love in silence. But he had no mis- 
giving that his newly awakened tenderness might be a less inter- 
esting revelation to the world than to himself, nor is it. The 
weaknesses, even the babble of such a genius as Carlyle is more 
significant than the highest wisdom of ordinary minds. And 
babble it sometimes was. Dickens never conceived or Mrs. 
Gamp uttered more comical incongruities than Carlyle pens in 
perfect good faith. With his juvenile perspective he appeals 
as remorsefully to heaven, because she only took hot water 
when he took tea, as if his habit and purpose had been to starve 
her. But the babble is as nothing compared to the unutter- 
able pathos: 


‘I doubt if I ever sawa nobler human soul than this which (alas! alas! 
never rightfully valued till now) accompanied all my steps for forty years. 
Blind and deaf that we are! oh, think, if thou yet love anybody living, wait 
not till death sweep down the paltry little dust-clouds and idle dissonances of 
the moment, and all be at last so mournfully clear and beautiful, when it is 
too late! 

“T was rich once, had I known it — very rich; and now I am become poor 
to the end. 

“Oh, my dear one! sad is my soul for the loss of thee, and will be to the 
end, as I compute! Lonelier creature there is not henceforth in this world ; 
neither person, work, nor thing going on in it that is of any value in compari- 
son, or even at all, Death I feel almost daily in express fact,—death is our 
haven,— and have occasionally a kind of kingship, sorrowful but sublime, 
almost godlike, in the feeling that that is nigh. . . . Oh! my dearest, my 
dearest! that cannot now know how dear. 

“Weak little darling, thy sleep is now unbroken ; still and serene in the 
eternities (as the Most High God has ordered for us), and nobody more in 
this world will wake for my wakefulness.” 


Faintly, as his Day of Judgment dawned upon him, dawned 
also upon his darkened mind the consciousness of his wife’s 
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superiority. It is his salvation that he was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision. 


“In my life I have seen no human intelligence that so genuinely pervaded 
every fiber of the human existence it belonged to. 

“My noble one! I say deliberately her part in the stern battle —and ex- 
cept myself none knows how stern— was brighter and braver than my own. 

“Never in my pretended superior kind of life, have I done, for love of any 
creature, so supreme a kind of thing. It touches me at this moment with 
penitence and humiliation, yet with a kind of soft religious blessedness. 

“ As to ‘ talent,’ epistolary and other, these letters, I perceive, equal and 
surpass whatever of best I know to exist in that kind. . . . Notall the 
Sands and Eliots and babbling cohue of ‘celebrated scribbling women’ that 
have strutted over the world in my time could, it seems to me, if all boiled 
down and distilled to essence, make one such woman.” 


To respect all women a man must first learn to respeet one 
woman. It took forty years of closest association to make 
Carlyle aware of one woman who did not scribble. It is little 
that the evil spirit of unbelief made vain, though vicious, 
elutches at “scribbling women,” as it came out of him. 


“Her little bit of a first chair, its wee, wee arms visible to me in the 
closet at this moment, is still here, and always was. I have looked at it 
hundreds of times, from of old, with many thoughts. No daughter or son of 
hers was to sit there; so it had been appointed us, my darling. I have no 
book a thousandth part so beautiful as thou; but these were our only ‘ ehil- 
dren ’— and in a true sense, these were verily ours. 

“*God reward thee, dear one! now when I cannot even own my debt. Oh, 
why do we delay so much, till death makes it impossible ? ” 


Carlyle’s tardy bunt enthusiastic appreciation of his wife’s 
intellect was not the partial and worthless judgment of a too 
late aroused and morbid affection. It is founded on the indis- 
putable facts of her history, which only a colossal self-absorption 
and self-conceit nid so long from his eyes; on indubitable gifts 
of her nature, crushed so heavily under his hand. 

It is not simply that her slight, fragmentary writings show 
discrimination, originality, the vision and the faculty divine. It 
is not simply that she read, criticised, and appreciated Carlyle. 
Her life was lofty. Her moral plane was immeasurably above 
Carlyle’s. Her intellectual forces were far more accurately 
poised. Her human insight was keener and clearer. While 
Carlyle clamored through the amazed earth for his right rela- 
tions with the universe, Mrs. Carlyle calmly and silently adjusted 
her visible relations with time and with Carlyle. While Carlyle 
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was clattering in all ears the stern command to be rigidly 
virtuous, Mrs. Carlyle was quietly, in the devil’s name, being 
virtuous, and no more about it. Carlyle spent a long life of the 
deepest fancied woe in explaining, enforcing, inculeating him- 
self, under the mistaken idea, indeed, that himself was the uni- 
verse. Mrs. Carlyle effaced herself, considering truly that her 
theory of the infinite was unimportant; while her discharge of 
the finite duty imported all. Carlyle was not content to become 
the best kind of man; but he made the poorest kind of god. 
Mrs. Carlyle, looking upward in her enforeed low estate, dis- 
cerned a truth of which Carlvie never dreamed —that it is not 
the victory, but the struggle which signifies. To man belongs 
the struggle. The victory is to the Power outside of ourselves 
which established the universe. 

What Carlyle’s lips prophesied, what his lite belied, is taught 
with stern severity in his death. To a pressing and what to him 
was an irresistible philosophy, he sacrificed his nearest duty, and 
his philosophy was false. There needs no marvelous knowledge, 
no divine revelation for this judgment. Carlyle himself shall be 
the judge. ‘“ Without love there is no knowledge,” he says, and 
thereby stands condemned. He had no love for humanity and 
the motive of human life escaped him. Te loved his own notion 
of humanity. He loved the intellectual phantom of some remote 
phase of humanity; but men and women he did not love. He 
lacked that human sympathy which is essential to the comprehen- 
sion of human character, to the interpretation of human action. 
His acute, massive, and splendid intellect was held in leash 
by an ineredibly sluggish heart. It was the same in great 
things and in small—a woman, a nation, a pet. He stumbled 
along blindfold and blundering because he did not know what 
love alone could tell him. He lived beside his wife forty years 
and never discovered her till she was dead. Her little dog Nero 
gamboled about him till the faithful, fond life was crushed out, 
and Carlyle was utterly surprised to find that he missed him, 
that the want of him was anything but a riddance. A vast his- 
toric convulsion, the culmination of a national drama, one of the 
great movements of the world gathered and spent its mighty 
force before his eyes and he stolidly and sordidly saw in it only 
a vulgar squabble, a smoky chimney, fit theme for coarse charae- 
terization, “ that beautiful nigger agony or civil war of theirs,” 
** that thrice-abject nigger-delirium.” Not till the elemental strife 
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had long been composed to peace, lapsing into tranquil and 
happy growth, did his torpid heart struggle up to his candid 
brain to arouse the suspicion that “ perhaps there was more in 
that matter, after all, than I was aware of.” If he had been 
a wise man he would not have taken fourscore years to learn 
that, while he was vexing the earth with his wild hunt for his 
right relations with the universe, the universe was rolling on 
just as unimpeded as if he had found them. While he was pro- 
claiming the divine right of autocratic power, the individual 
was just as surely rising up and justifying his right to be as if 
Carlyle had been lifting him. He saw, and admitted that he saw, 
the great swell of the European wave breaking on the American 
shore and diffusing itself over the American soil more equably 
than any absolute monarch could have ordered it ; and beneath 
that one wave alone, his philosophy was submerged. How the 
king shall come to his own, is not a vital question, because we 
see it was fore-ordained that the king come to his own. Popular 
election is a noble appeal to the manhood in every heart. It 
may fail; but its trial has searcely begun and it can hardly fail 
more disastrously than the old ways. What is clear, what waits 
for no demonstration, is that no path is so proven as to warrant 
a man in violating all private obligations to thrust society into 
it. The road of modern christendom may be right or wrong; but 
no one has a right to sacrifice that for which he is responsible 
to that for which he is not responsible. The Day of Judgment 
has only dawned; but the dawn is light enough to show us that, 
while a man’s relations to the universe are a high and worthy ob- 
ject of study, it is by his relations to his wife that he is to be jus- 
tified or condemned. Universal truth is unknowable. This world 
is absolutely, though not equally unintelligible to all its inhab- 
itants—— the wisest as well as the weakest. No man by searching 
can find it out, though it is the noblest quest upon which a soul 
can enter, towerd which it may constantly turn with unabated 
fervor, but with ever undisturbed and sacred calm. To strengthen 
every faculty upon it, to minimize every evil with it, is worthy of 
aman. To break one’s heart against it is proper only to a weak- 
ling. To whelm other lives beneath it is the part of a lunatic 
or a fiend. For individual truth remains. Its stress is undeni- 
able. It is personal duty. Its name is love. Its expression is 
helpfulness. Its instinct is unselfishness. It may go wrong, but 
it ean never be wrong. It is in the line of all truth. It is under 
the law of all worlds. 
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It is a misuse of words to say that Jane Carlyle has her 
revenge. It is not a misuse of words to say that she has her 
vindication. Forty years long was this temple in building— 
forty long years without sound of hammer or axe, with no vis- 
ible sign of architecture; and suddenly it rears its gracious ma- 
jesty and purity forever to the skies. ‘ Gone in her ear of victory 
in that beautiful death ” was the sad shadow of the radiant girl, 
and knew not that of her name and fame would be left even a 
shadow ; and wheresoever the gospel of Carlyle shall be preached 
in the whole world, there shall also what this woman hath 
done be told for a memorial of her. What she had said in 
youthful gayety is the fulfilled prophecy of her warped and som- 
ber life: “ Were you to look through a microscope, you might 
be puzzled to discover a trace of what I do. Nevertheless, 
depend upon it, my doings are not lost; but, invisible to human 
eyes, they ‘sail down the stream of time into the ocean of 
eternity,’ and who knows but I may find them after many days?” 
They are found after many days, for God is the only public 
opinion. The dreams of her aspiring girlhood in practical ful- 
fillment, the gratification of every taste, the congenial occupation 
of every faculty could have built her no fairer monument than 
did her baffled, broken life. Like all mortals, she would have 
failed in accomplishment ; now the imagination credits her with 
all it creates. 

For Carlyle, the penalty outlives the sin. Upon his great 
genius lies the lasting stain of his ferocious selfishness. Forever 
and forever the bed-bugs of his household will crawl across the 
pages of his history to defile and defame. He is not destroyed ; 
because, apart from the grandeur and fiber of his intellect, his 
character was so ample that, with all its deficiencies, a wealth 
remains. Jane Carlyle is not only vindicated in herself, but may 
be justified in her husband. Always, like Philip Ostrander dying 
in the forest, a future in his face returned her gaze. It is as if 
nature planned him on too large a scale, withdrew exhausted 
before her work was done, and intrusted his completion to the 
slow, agonizing process wherein another life was consumed. 
Created with an overpowering intellect, but with a mere rudi- 
mentary heart, his development required the offering of a rare 
and radiant maiden who should lavish on him her heart and soul 
and life. Iphigenia was found, and from the smoke of that most 
costly sacrifice uprose the true Carlyle. 

GaIL HAMILTON. 


EVILS INCIDENT TO IMMIGRATION, 


THE steady influx of population from Europe is one of the 
most noticeable features of our time, and is likely to continue as 
long as land is cheap and our business prospects good. When- 
ever British America, Mexico, Brazil, or the Argentine Republic 
offers greater inducements to Europeans than we can, the course 
of emigration will probably change; but not until then. 

The material advantages this country has derived from 
immigration have been treated of in a former number of this 
Review. It is inevitable, however, that much moral and phys- 
ical evil will be brought hither by the multitudes who come. 

In 1825, the cheapest passage from Europe to the United 
States cost about one hundred dollars. With the growth of 
steam navigation and competition, the rates have declined to 
twenty dollars from London to New York; twenty-one dollars 
from Queenstown; and from ports in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to twenty-five or thirty 
dollars. While these low rates are an advantage to the indus- 
trious poor, they equally favor the migration of the thriftless 
and good-for-nothing. Henee, it may be expected that sueces- 
sive emigrations from the same country will show lower averages 
of pecuniary means and character, and thus the evils of crime 
and panperism, which come to us from abroad, will become 
more and more potent with the deterioration of the moral and 
pecuniary resources of the immigrants. The statisties of crime 
and pauperism will satisfy the most skeptical that these evils 
are intimately associated ; that certain forms of crime are almost 
a consequence of pauperism; and that both are reeruited by 
immigration. ¢ 

The Massachusetts State Board of Charities found, in 1864, 
that out of more than forty-seven thousand five hundred pris- 
oners who had been questioned in that State, less than five per 
cent. “had ever owned property to the value of a thousand 
dollars,” and the observation was made that “thousands of our 
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prisoners have been, or will become, paupers.” In 1870, Mr. Z. 
R. Brockway stated, as to the previous occupation of one hun- 
dred thousand prisoners in fifteen different prisons, that eighty- 
two per cent. were laborers and servants, sixteen per cent. only 
were artisans, and less than one per cent. came from the edu- 
cated professions. These citations from recognized authorities 
show that poverty and lack of skilled tradesmanship is a marked 
peculiarity of the prison population. Indeed, it was asserted by 
a Massachusetts official, some years ago, in respect to the refor- 
mation of prisoners, that the practical knowledge of a good 
trade has more influence in preventing them from again commit- 
ting crime “than all the other agencies united.” 

During the ten years ending June 30, 1882, we received 
3,544,458 immigrants. Limiting our inquiry to those nation- 
alities represented by 100,000 and upward in the census of 
1880, the immigrants in the decade and the percentage of the 
nationalities were as follows: 


Per cent. 

5.8 
3,544,458 99.6 


About one-half of the immigrants are grouped under three 
occupation divisions—“ professional,” “ skilled,” and “ miseel- 
laneous,” the remaining division being mainly women and 
children. 


Professional. Skilled, 
OccUPATION OF THE 
WHOLE IMMIGRATION 


oF THE DEecaDE.... .G 33.2 
German............... 11.5 
British-American...... 3 11.9 
Swedish .............. wi 6.8 

Chinese... . ‘ 
Norwegian ............ 3 9.8 
French............ 3.8 18.3 


Not stated 
and without 
Miscellaneous. 
and children. 
38.7 49.5 
29.4 58.3 
29.8 51.4 
36.6 51.0 
48.5 45.7 
47.2 45.7 
. 3.8 
38.9" 50.9 
BAT 43.0 
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The lowest ratios of skilled and professional are, in order, 
the Chinese, Irish, Swedish and Norwegian, while the French, 
British, British-American and German give higher ratios than 
the average. 

The oceupations classed as “ Miscellaneous” apply to 1,372,- 
197 persons, including farmers, 311,799; laborers and farm 
laborers, 834,264; servants, 124,809; and all others, 101,325. 
Doubtless a large number of agricultural laborers, without 
means, are reported as “ farmers,” just as strolling street players 
are counted as professional “ musicians”; but passing these, we 
find the untrained laborers and servants alone number 959,073. 
In round figures a million of unskilled in the “ Miscellaneous” 
column consists of laborers and servants, few of whom possess 
property and the majority of whom are not likely to aequire it. 
Their children are at a disadvantage when compared with the 
children of the skilled; for the latter are more likely to attend 
school regularly and to be trained to a definite calling. 

The following table shows what proportion of these tradeless 
and poor people came from each country, and the percentage of 
the tradeless of each nativity compared with the entire immigra- 
tion of that nativity: 


Nationalities o, of laborers 
laborers amd ere ts ‘ivatton ry mi- an 
arrived during the composed of -- 


decade. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
German...... 15.6 26.9 as 15.6 
British ........ 15.8 22.0 
British-American . a7 14.6 16.2 
Swedish ............ 8.2 ” 5.8 as 38.0 
Peer 15.8 4.5 95.0 
Norwegian ......... 3.2 3.5 25.0 
All others .... ..... 12.5 13.6 24.7 

99.7 99.6 


Thus while the Chinese supplied only four and a half per 
cent. of the immigration of the ten years, they contributed 15.8 
per cent. of all the laborers and servants, and 95 per cent. of 
the Chinese were of this tradeless class. 

To the solitary men and women without fixed principles, 
without means and without a trade or an education, immigra- 
tion is more likely to be a cause of moral injury than to those 
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who come surrounded by domestic safeguards. Family life 
stimulates energy, moral restraint, a sense of responsibility and 
a longing for a home. Since its advantages are so great that 
David declared, “ God setteth the solitary in families,” it will 
be well to look at the evidence of this relation, as shown in the 
proportion of children to each of the separate immigrations. 

The sexes and ages of the ten years’ influx summarized in 
percentages are as follows: 


Ages. Males. Females. Total. 
10.7 .. 10.0 .. 20.7 
40 years and .. .. 114 

62.2 37.8 100.0 


Children constituted nearly twenty-one per cent. of the whole 
immigration. In the absence of any statistics of the married 
and single, the percentages of children under 15 years afford the 
only means of comparison in regard to families in each national 
quota: 


Male. Female. Total. 
11.2 .. 10.0 21.2 


Immigration by families distinguishes the Germans, British, 
and Norwegians. Of these nationalities, the males of all ages 
numbered respectively 59.4, 61.7, and 63.3 per cent. of their 
several totals; the Chinese, 98.1; the French, 64.1; and the 
Irish only 51 per cent. —the lowest percentage of males on the 
list. These figures show the abnormal character of the Chinese 
immigration in the absence of women and children. In 1870, of 
the foreign-born Chinese in this country, the females numbered 
seven per cent.; in 1880, the sex had declined to four and one- 
tenth per cent. In 1873 twelve per cent. of the Chinese immi- 
grants were children; in 1882, the ratio had declined to 3.7 per 
cent. It will be observed that, next to the Chinese, the ratio of 
children is smallest among the French and Irish—a cireum- 
stance remarkable from the coincidence that the population of 
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France is stationary, if not actually declining, and Ireland has 
lost population steadily for a series of years. 

Considering that the immense majority of immigrants are of 
limited means, some even suffering from poverty, the disposition 
to settle in cities becomes important, because of the evil influ- 
ences which abound there. The following table gives the per- 
centages of the foreign-born from the countries named, living 
in our fifty principal cities at the date of the Census of 1880, 
the cities in which they were most numerous being arranged in 
order : 


German ....... 39.3 New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. 
Beitioh........ 29.3 New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago. 

— 18.6 Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Lowell. 

SS eee 45.8 New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston. 
Swedish........17.0 Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Brooklyn. 
Chinese....... 22.4 San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Denver. 
Norwegian.... 9.9 Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New York. 
French........39.0 New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Philadelphia. 


(The Chinese in San Francisco numbered 21,213; in the forty-nine other 
cities only 2,195.) 


These exhibits reveal the following leading facts. The 
Germans are somewhat superior to the average in their pro- 
portion of skilled and professional; they bring the smallest 
proportion of mere laborers and servants; the proportion of 
children is the largest. The marked preference for city life is, 
in some respects, objectionable; for the mere aggregation of 
numbers of one nationality perpetuates foreign and clannish 
associations. In this way the “German vote” and the “ Irish 
vote” have been created— an anomaly in American polities. 

The British, second only to the Germans in number, exceed 
them in the percentage of skilled and professional and also of 
laborers and servants, and rank next to them in the number of 
children, while a smaller proportion settle in cities. 

The British Americans are the third in point of numbers, and 
nearly the same as the Germans in the proportion of skilled and 
professional, and also of laborers and servants. Their percent- 
age of children is less than either of the preceding, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that so many young unmarried 
Canadians seek employment in New England. 

In the fifty principal cities only 18.6 per cent. of the British 
Americans are congregated, the majority of the remaining 
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eighty odd per cent. are probably agricultural settlers, to whom 
most ot the children belong. The British and the British 
Americans in the decade under consideration were each numeri- 
eally greater than the Irish. The former become so com- 
pletely assimilated that their presence is scarcely perceived, and 
no one hears of nominating candidates to catch the British 
vote,— in marked contrast with the Irish, who maintain social 
and political organizations based upon old national traditions or 
feuds. Of the Irish, it is to be remarked: (1) That the percent- 
age of the skilled and professional is less than half the average ; 
while these people constitute a trifle over one-eighth of the im- 
migration, they furnished almost one-half of the poor and un- 
trained laborers and servants. This lack of the mental and 
mechanical discipline expected of skilled workmen, suggests an 
almost certain irregularity of employment and small pay. 
Three-fourths of all the Irish males of fifteen years and upward 
are set down as laborers. (2) The breaking up of the family re- 
lation is indicated by the small number of children, and also by 
the large number of females who come seeking domestic employ- 
ment. The females form a higher percentage (48.7) of the Irish 
than of any other immigration. (3) Nearly forty-six per cent. of 
this people in the United States reside in the fifty leading cities, 
the highest ratio on the list. This inclination to live in large 
towns exposes the unskilled and tradeless to the depredations of 
the unscrupulous, who easily prey upon their impulsive and im- 
provident nature. Dense populations are always the scenes of 
crime; poverty and unfortunate impulses send the Irish into 
the densest of quarters. This fatal inclination to city life has 
much to do with the disereditable showing the race has made in 
the criminal records of the country. 

The Swedish immigration, too, holds a low rank, because of 
the paucity of the skilled and professional, and the correspond- 
ingly large proportion of laborers and servants. This immigra- 
tion seems, however, to be more in families than the Irish and 
British American. Its distinctive character is agricultural, only 
seventeen per cent. being found in the cities named. 

The peculiar features of the Chinese immigration have been 
alluded to. Our anti-Chinese legislation will, of course, preserve 
these abnormal traits. 

The Norwegians rank higher than the Swedes in respect to 
professional and skilled occupations, and bring a smaller pro- 
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portion of laborers and servants. That this is a family immi- 
gration is obvious from the number of children, second only to 
the British; moreover, the Norwegians possess the preéminent 
advantage of having a smaller percentage in the cities (9.9) than 
any of the nationalities under review. 

The French immigration is small. It is peculiar in that the 
ratio of professional and skilled is the highest of all, and that of 
the children the lowest except the Chinese. The proportion of 
dwellers in the cities is high, but they do not become burdens 
upon tax-payers. 

The Irish appear to be the most exposed to evil influences, 
by the want of trades and irregularity of employment—an 
exposure increased by city life and aggravated by a character- 
istic turbulent spirit. These conditions produce the same results 
in England as they do here. Prof. Leone Levi in his paper “ On 
Indictable and Summary Jurisdiction Offenses,” in England and 
Wales, states that the percentages of the foreign-born population 
and prisoners were as follows: 


Criminals, 
1871. 1878. 


He remarks “that a much greater preponderance of offenders 
is found among those born out of England and Wales” than 
among natives of those countries. Allowance must be made, 
however, for the fact that the English and Welsh population 
includes children, while the people of the other nativities are 
chiefly adults. No reason is given for the large proportion of 
Irish offenders. The professor adds that the total number of 
persons charged with crime was to each 1,000 of the population 
in 1876, in France, 19.38 ; in 1878 in England, 27.8; in Scotland, 
41.25, and in Ireland, 51.10. 

The breaking up of the homes and domestic life of multitudes 
of people; the adoption for a longer or shorter time of migratory 
habits; the difficulties which must be encountered in a strange 
land, perchance with a strange tongue; the fear of, and liability to, 
deception — all these experiences involve trials so formidable that 
it is not surprising that many suceumb to temptation who would, 
under more favorable circumstances, have escaped contamination. 
Lives thus disordered cannot but tell unfavorably upon immi- 
grants and their children; therefore it is to be expected that our 
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criminals and persons dependent upon public charity will be 
largely of foreign birth, or, if native, of foreign parentage. 
Parents who, in their native villages in Europe, would have 
apprenticed their children to some honest trade, find it imprac- 
ticable to do so here. The mere lack of apprenticeship does not 
always lead to crime; still, the connection between the two is very 
apparent. Hogarth’s pictures of the “ Industrious and Idle 
Apprentices,” made no clearer exhibit of the relation between 
idleness and crime in the last century than the statistical reports 
of our day present tous. The habit of industry formed under 
the discipline of apprenticeship is one of the great safeguards 
from crime; the habit of attendance upon public worship, of 

attention to religious duties is another, of which poor immi- | 
grants are often deprived by the vicissitudes of life in a new land. 
To show the efficiency of systematic habits in these respects, we 
take the following from a report of the Michigan State Prison. 
During three years ending September 30, 1880, nine hundred and 
four convicts were received into that institution; their average 


age was about thirty-one years. Attendance pore 


Trade Acquirements. at Po 
Had a trade and served apprenticeship. 81 Regular... 34 .... 15 
Had a trade, never served apprentice- 

x 285 Irregular... 174 .... 80 

904 904 904 


The well-ordered family life shown by regular attendance 
upon religious worship, and the influences which lead children 
and youth to the place of religious instruction, are most effeet- 
ive in the prevention of crime; and next is the methodical 
acquisition of a trade. All of these advantages are practically 
withheld from many of the immigrants’ children. Of the 904 
prisoners, only 65 were unable to read The want of regular 
training in industry appears to be even more conducive to crime 
than is intemperance itself; for 210 were “temperate,” 336 were 
“ modera‘e drinkers,” and 358 are classed as “intemperate.” In 
the two State Penitentiaries of Pennsylvania in 1881, of 705 
convicts only 93 had been apprenticed and had learned a trade. 
In the Maryland Penitentiary, Nov., 1880, of 591 prisoners only 
68 had a trade by apprenticeship. 

These quotations are sufficient to indicate that an influx of 
tradeless immigrants will be a source of constant addition to our 
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criminal class. The Catholic bishops, Ireland of St. Paul, and 
Spalding of Peoria, have shown in their colonization plans how 
business management and philanthropy can be united and 
applied to the settling of men and families in agricultural dis- 
tricts in the West —people who, left unaided, would have been 
likely to remain in the crowded cities of the East, subject to 
degrading influences. The labors of these prelates have not 
only built up waste places, but have saved many a man from 
destruction. If we continue to receive great numbers of poor 
immigrants for years to come, a way must be devised for 
helping them to help themselves. To let them alone is to in- 
crease the burden of criminality and wretchedness, as well as of 
public expense, for crime and want are always tax-gatherers. 
Apart from religious considerations, love of country calls for 
some plan of aiding and advising the poorer, uninstructed immi- 
grants ; otherwise, it is almost certain that their children will be 
led by surrounding evils into courses more or less doubtful if not 
actually criminal. In the cities, observation justifies the opinion 
that the most dangerous class of young men, known as roughs, 
hoodlums, ete., is composed mainly of native-born sons of immi- 
grants. Remembering that only four per cent of our prisoners 
“spring from healthy stock and favorable early influences”; 
and that “only five per cent or less belongs to the well-to-do, 
educated classes”; and that the environment of immigrants, 
especially in the densely populated quarters of cities,is more likely 
to be positively demoralizing than anything else, we are prepared 
for the statement that a preponderance of our criminals are the 
children of foreigners. A few statements of nativities will prove 
this. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1882, 680 discharged 
convicts applied to the Prison Association of New York for aid. 
These applicants stated their nativities and those of their parents, 
as follows: 


Number of Convicts born in the ey cy. oe whose Parents 
— countries. he following coun- 


11 
Treland 334 
German 80 
Englanc 56 
Seotlan 21 
680 680 ‘ 
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The Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women gives the 
following statement for the year ending September 30, 1881: 


Number of Prisoners born in the following Number of Prisoners whose Parents were 


countries : born in the following countries: 

Other countries............ 15 

182 182 


Down to December 31, 1880, 3,831 children had been committed 
to the State Reform School of Rhode Island: 


The number born in the several countries The number of children whose parents were 


was: born in the several countries was : 

Vales States, white..... SOUS 1280 

Other countries......... 58 
3831 3831 


The State was obliged to support 1,640 children of native, and 
2,191 of foreign parentage, of whom 1,819 were of Irish parent- 
age. The Rhode Island Work-House and House of Correction 
had received, to December 31, 1882, 6,202 persons on commit- 
ment: 


The number born in the several countries The number of those whose parents were 


was: born in the several countries was: 
British America. ....... 146 
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The native-born prisoners outnumber the others by 180; but 
only 1,507—less than one-quarter of the inmates—are the chil- 
dren of American-born parents. In Pennsylvania, 8,851 adults 
were admitted to the alms-houses during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1881. Their nativities are given thus: American, 
4,183; Irish, 2,494; German, 1,185; English, 404; Welsh, 124; 
Scotch, 99; other foreigners, 260; not stated, 102. We have 
yet to mention, but briefly, the saddest feature of immigra- 
tion—viz., the growth of insanity. An official report of Dr. 
Kempster, superintendent of the Wisconsin Northern Hos- 
pital ‘forthe Insane, shows that, in addition to the ordinary 
causes which produce insanity, there exist among immigrant 
settlers “the depressing influences of home-sickness and over- 
work and under-feeding — conditions almost always present in 
new countries settled largely by foreign-born persons.” In con- 
sequence of this, that hospital receives “a larger percentage of 
cases of the depressed types of mental disease than are received 
into similar institutions in the countries from which the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin is largely drawn.” To a certain extent the 
facts presented point unfavorably to at least one nationality; 
but it is impossible to arrive at a specific conclusion, because no 
clear and definite statistics are available from more than a mere 
minority of our public institutions. There should be a systematic 
uniformity in tabulating the records of penal, reformatory, and 
charitable institutions throughout the country. A condensation 
of the records of each year would reveal the growth or diminu- 
tion of crime, pauperism, lunacy, ete., and also show to what 
extent each of the foreign immigrations swells the numbers of the 
criminal, dependent, and defective classes in the United States. 


Epwakp SELF. 


BRIBERY BY RAILWAY PASSES. 


MR. ALDRICH. 

DuRING the last two years the free pass question has given rise 
to much and often very acrimonious discussion. The bitterness 
of feeling comes from the fact that the propriety and justice of 
certain class privileges are questioned. Those who enjoy these 
privileges, or profit by them, are determined not to give them 
up, and hence the issue. We are treated to much false logie, 
misrepresentation and abuse, by those who uphold this practice 
on the part of the railroad companies, of bestowing valuable 
gifts upon our law-makers, judges, and other public officers. 

It is well known, in the West at least, that clergymen are 
allowed to travel on the railroads for half the usual passenger 
fares, and that country journalists are furnished in some in- 
stances with free passes, and in others with tickets good for a 
stipulated number of miles of travel, for certain advertising 
required by the companies. I do not propose any discussion of 
these matters, but simply state the facts as I understand them 
to exist, and leave the reader to his own judgment regarding 
them. At most they are but very trivial incidents in what is 
believed to be a gigantic abuse —only a drop in the bucket in 
comparison with another and the really dangerous department 
of the free-pass system. The reason why I allude to them at 
all is because the real beneficiaries of the system often excuse 
themselves by complaining of the unwarranted privileges ae- 
corded to the country journalist and the country clergyman. 
The real free-pass abuse is to be looked for in another di- 
rection —viz.: among office-holders and politicians. Occasion- 
ally an incumbent of office is found, like Judge Rapallo, of 
New York, or Judge Reineger, of Iowa, who accepts no gifts 
from wealthy corporations; but such officials are not by any 
means numerous. While the custom varies with different 


; 
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companies, and in different sections of the country, the list of 
those who are allowed free transportation almost everywhere on 
the railroads is quite large. It is understood to include the fed- 
eral and State judiciary, prominent department officials, United 
States marshals and attorneys, clerks of the higher courts, gov- 
ernors, the leading State officers, members of Congress, and 
influential politicians generally. A lower grade of officials re- 
ceive free passes for the railroads of their own States, or of their 
own section of a State. There may be just now some stringency 
in particular sections, but this privilege is understood at all 
times to include members of the State legislatures and the 
judges of the local courts, and very frequently the sheriffs of 
counties, the marshals of cities and towns, mayors, aldermen, 
and city councilmen, sundry officials, as supervisors, or commis- 
sioners, bailiffs, jurors, and occasionally township assessors. 
With many of these officials the free pass, on at least the nearest 
railway lines, has come to be deemed as legitimate a perquisite 
as their office stationery; and not only members of the State 
legislatures, but all of the more influential people whom I have 
named, are themselves constantly importuned to use their influ- 
ence to procure free passes for their relatives, friends, and 
dependents. 

One branch of this business, small as it may be in comparison, 
should awaken the indignation of every taxpayer. It is that of 
giving free passes to the local officer, by whatever name he may 
be called, who assesses real and personal property for taxation. 
This may not be, doubtless is not, a universal custom; but that 
it exists in some places is known to be a fact, while it no doubt 
prevails in some regions where no knowledge of it ever reached 
the public. Two years ago it was alleged, by the Hon. Coates 
Kinney, in a speech in the Ohio Senate, to be in vogue in that 
State, and the charge was not denied, though his bill to prevent 
such iniquities was defeated. I have been credibly informed 
that it has existed in several localities in the State of Iowa. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that such passes are only given to 
the assessors in towns or townships where railroad property, as 
lands and town lots, is liable to local assessment. This will 
strike the reader as very contemptible business to be systemati- 
eally carried on by great railroad corporations, which, in many 
eases, had been already able to secure from three to five per 
cent. of taxation to aid in the construction of their roads. But 
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it is certainly no more worthy of censure than the practice of 
making these gifts to our law-makers. 

If one discusses this question with a judge or a legislator, 
the acceptance of the free pass will most likely be justified by 
the argument that the State pays him an insufficient salary, and 
that the gift, though continued from year to year while he is in 
office, does not in the least influence his official action. We may 
grant that he believes this to be true, but it offers no palliation 
of the injury which is done to the public. In this land of free- 
dom and equality, theoretically we have no privileged classes. 
But this custom does create a class, whose privilege of free 
transportation not only elevates them into a species of aristoc- 
racy, but adds hundreds of dollars to their yearly incomes. 
Against such business arrangements as the companies openly 
make with clergymen, or local journalists, there would seem to 
be no complaint on the part of the people; but it must be clear to 
every observer that they view with suspicion the wholly different 
matter of conferring these gifts upon office-holders and _poli- 
ticians. The denunciation and abuse, the sophistical and unfair 
reasoning, which are so freely put forth in its defense by railroad 
attorneys and railroad papers, only serve to deepen this feeling. 
If the practice is not wrong, but highly praiseworthy, it would 
seem that it should admit of defense by fair argument, and set- 
tlement upon a basis which the people and the independent press 
would accept as right. But the idea that the free pass is not 
given to the influential politician and the office-holder with the 
expectation of, sooner or later, reaping some benefit, is one which 
intelligent people will never accept. They naturally ask, What 
is it given fort—and the question, if answered at all, is an- 
swered with a sneer. 

A bright young railroad attorney who had the distribution 
of these favors at his pleasure once said of the free pass that 
it was simply “ a courtesy due to position” ; that it was as legiti- 
mate a thing for a railroad company to give a judge a free pass 
as for a private individual to invite the judge to dinner; and 
that it was simply a question of taste with the judge himself 
whether he should accept either. Further, that it was none of 
the people’s business, any way. But when asked how it was that 
“the courtesy due to position” was made to apply to the town- 
ship assessor, where certain railroad property was assessable, 
and not to the poor assessors who had no such property in their 
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humble jurisdiction, the discussion came to an abrupt termina- 
tion. While we are treated to much argument, and assailed with 
withering sarcasm in the effort to show that it is right and 
proper for the railroads to give gifts to judges and law-makers, 
no man as yet has ever seriously undertaken to show just why 
a township assessor should be honored with such “ courtesy,” 
while the justice of the peace is left out in the cold. We are 
accordingly obliged to fall back upon mere influence. The sud- 
denness with which this “courtesy” ends, in most cases, is quite 
as remarkable as the arguments by which it is sought to be 
justified. An ordinary legislator, for instance, is carried free 
until the 15th of January, after his term expires. The day 
following, by a rule of some of the lines, his sorrowing relatives 
would be compelled to pay double first-class passenger fare for 
the transportation of his corpse. 

I believe it to be true, that no man can be the recipient of 
favors like free passes on the railroads for, say half a life time, 
without an inclination of friendship, an unconscious bias, if 
nothing more, toward his benefactors. It is not human nature 
for him to be otherwise. If any judge accepts these favors year 
after year, with an advantage to himself of thousands of dollars, 
he must be a most ungrateful man, indeed, if he feels otherwise 
than very kindly toward those who have conferred upon him 
such very substantial benefits. Suppose the reader is compelled 
to appear before such a judge, as a party to a suit with a railway 
corporation, would he not have reason, at the very least, to fear 
the possible effect of this unconscious bias? Would he not 
much prefer that his cause should be heard by a judge who had 
made it the rule of his life to accept no favors from the corpora- 
tions? 

So far as the judges and their courts are concerned, there is 
another point which is not to be overlooked. We may set as 
much down to the score of courtesy and compliment as we 
please, but the stubborn fact remains that the average man, 
especially if he becomes a party to a suit with a railroad com- 
pany, believes that the free pass is given to influence the action 
of the court. If he is beaten he attributes his ill-fortune to 
this cause, and no amount of argument will ever convince him 
to the contrary. This belief is yearly spreading among the 
masses of the people, and it is steadily undermining and destroy- 
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ing that confidence in our courts of justice which should be 
universally entertained. 

There is another direction in which the use of the free pass 
will find few open indorsers, to wit: In filling State or other 
conventions with the adherents of some influential politicians. 
It is well known that this species of manipulation has been 
largely practiced by members of every political party, and prob- 
ably in every State in the Union. In fact, in critical junctures, 
adroit politicians are understood to have procured or been fur- 
nished with books of blank passes which they could fill up at a 
moment’s notice, and thus capture their partisans on the wing, 
or speedily order up any amount of reénforcements from the 
rear. And when nominations are procured by such means, every 
man of the party must vote the ticket or be set down as a bolter 
and a sorehead. 

But the odium of the free-pass system should not be wholly 
set down to the discredit of the corporations. The responsibility 
should be equally shared by the office-holders and politicians. 
And it should in justice be stated that scores, if not hundreds, 
of the ablest railroad men in the country correctly appreciate the 
injustice of the free-pass system, and are doing what they can to 
bring it to an end. But, up to the present time, they have been 
in such a hopeless minority that their efforts have been vain. 
Two, at least, of the greatest lines in the West are understood to 
have long desired to end the whole business. At the beginning 
of each year, for several years past, the representatives of the 
various corporations have met in Chicago, to determine upon 
some course of action. 

Two of them have at times voted for its discontinuance, while 
the others assert that it is so thoroughly engrafted upon the 
country that all efforts to abolish it will prove unavailing. Pos- 
sibly some of them cling to it for the influence it gives them in 
legislatures and courts. Men of excellent judgment have almost 
despaired of ever seeing this abuse ended. They point to Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania, both of which States have a provision 
in their constitutions prohibiting the giving of free passes to 
officials, and equally prohibiting their acceptance; but in both 
this fundamental law is said to be practically a dead letter. It 
was freely stated two or three years ago that some of the 
companies in those States sold tickets to the dead-head class at 
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merely nominal rates, and that the system had suffered little or 
no abridgment. 

Upon this it was claimed that nothing can be done, and that 
therefore the abuse must go on forever, increasing with the 
growth of the country, and giving the corporations from year to 
year a larger measure of control over our public officers But 
if the will of the people is of any significance, the experience of 
the State of lowa would seem to controvert this opinion. In the 
winter of 1882 a bill was introduced in the legislature of that 
State to prevent official dead-heading. The measure was at once 
most bitterly assailed by a large majority of the local public 
journals, as well as by hundreds of the beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem. It was, of course, defeated; but the discussion to which it 
gave rise lasted many months, and extended throughout the 
United States and Canada. While it excited the deep and viru- 
lent hostility of a majority of the local papers, it had the support 
of many of the best journals in the State, as well as of the great. 
organs of public opinion throughout the country. The discus- 
sion of the subject bore most excellent fruit; for last winter simi- 
lar bills were introduced, discussed, and kept before the people, 
in the legislatures of several of the other States, and passed, I 
believe, by two or three. At the Iowa Republican State Conven- 
tion, in June last, a resolution was unanimously, and amid much 
applause, adopted as a plank in the platform, favoring free-pass 
prohibition and committing the party to its suppression. In 
Towa the repudiated bill is now good Republican doctrine. This 
shows how the people feel upon the subject whenever they can 
obtain a hearing. 

Really, public sentiment is growing so pronounced that in 
many sections the favored few dislike to show their passes in the 
presence of their fellow-passengers. Said a legislator: “ While 
I was down home the other day, I rode on the cars with one of 
my old farmer neighbors, as good a man as I am, and as worthy 
of any sort of favor; and I tell you what it is, I felt ashamed of 
myself when I presented my pass to the conductor, and he a 
ticket for which he had paid!” May we not live in hope that the 
judges of our courts will ere long awaken to something of the 
same sensibility ? 

CHARLES ALDRICH. 
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JUDGE HUBBARD. 


OnE of the peculiarities of modern civilization in America is 
the universal desire to travel. Another is the universal desire 
to travel on a free pass. A railway corporation is really only a 
large partnership, composed of private citizens like other part- 
nerships, but possessing in the transfer of stock a means of 
changing the partners readily by taking in new members and 
letting out others. The magnitude of railway commerce has 
become such that private partnerships would be too unwieldy, 
on account of the capital required and the too large membership 
to successfully manage it. For the same reasons nearly all the 
manufacturing business has passed into the hands of corpora- 
tions, which have taken the place of the simple and ordinary 
partnerships of forty years ago. It is safe to say that nearly if 
not quite one-half of all the business of the country is in the 
hands of corporations. But the railway corporation is peculiar, 
and stands out by itself. It buys nothing of the merchant, 
nothing of the farmer, and practically nothing of the manufac- 
turer, on which it pays any considerable profit, for it manu- 
factures largely itself. True, it pays out sixty-six per cent. of 
its earnings, mostly to employés who buy of the merchant and 
farmer, ete., but the individuals who buy, and not the corpora- 
tion, are credited with the patronage. This corporate entity 
cannot vote, or hold office, or have or maintain political opinions. 
Any attempt to influence legislation is regarded as monstrous 
impudence and corruption. It has no social relations, —cannot 
rejoice at weddings, mourn at funerals, nor eat the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner with its patrons; pays no pew-rent, has no children 
at the public schools. Worst of all, it produces nothing, practi- 
cally takes tolls of everybody, and fixes its own rates of freight 
and fare. In public estimation it is a great servant that dictates 
its own wages and compels its employer to take his hat in hand 
and bow and pay. It has been long settled that it has no soul, 
—only a pocket-book and a memory. In the eyes of the people 
this corporate entity is a cold, silent sphinx. Its few general 
officers through whom it acts, however just and wise, located 
generally in a great city, can give it no individuality. 

The average man is made up of intelligence and prejudice, — 
mostly of prejudice. Nothing could bea better subject for preju- 
dice to feed on than a railway corporation. Prejudice is a very 


subtle thing, and the more of it one has the less he is aware of it. 

In this respect it is not at all like religion, for the more one has of 
that the better he knows it. Aman controlled by prejudice may 
be compared to one who rides in an emigrant car all night— by 
morning he smells nothing wrong. Living long in the atmos- 
phere of prejudice the public are permeated by it unconsciously, 
and it is transmitted and taken by inheritance. This prejudice 
against the railway corporation is every where, swaying the farmer, 
the merchant, the mechanic, the shipper, the courts, and the 
legislature; and the politician collects it annually as the most 
potent factor in a eampaign. When Dr. Johnson made the 
epigram “ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” he was 
unacquainted with “railway prejudice.” 

Now, this corporate entity is quite well acquainted with its 
own situation, and especially with reference to this prejudice. 
Railway managers thus have every incentive to deal justly in 
the exercise of a great power committed to them. In a sense, 
they are trustees regulating the dealings between the stock- 
holders and the public, and they must satisfy both. If they 
fail, their occupation is gone. So, when the politician, the 
shipper, the merchant, the farmer, and the manufacturer ap- 
proach this Sphinx and say: “You do not patronize us; you 
produce nothing; you tax us all; you cannot laugh or cry; 
give us a free ride, and we will forgive you,” the Sphinx hands 
out the pass. It is not worth while to classify the persons who 
receive the passes, further than to say that these are supposed 
to be given, and generally are, to men of the most influence 
and standing in the communities where they reside, except 
perhaps, those given to shippers. Nor need it be denied that 
the object generally is to ward off hostile legislation and un- 
just judgments of the courts begotten of prejudice. True, 
many are given through charity, and the railway may well 
claim that it does its full share in this way; but it counts 
little to its credit. 

Conspicuous among the recipients of passes are judges and 
legislators and politicians. If any harm can come to the public 
through the free-pass system, it must come through this class of 
passes. The reports of the courts will be searched in vain for 
even an apparent injustice to any plaintiff in a suit against a 
railway ; while the books are choked with cases where verdicts 
clearly the result of passion and prejudice have been permitted 
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to stand against the companies. The records of the legislatures 
of the North-western States reveal no friendly laws; but, on the 
contrary, hostile legislation is continually expected, and seldom 
denied. The Granger tariff laws of 1872, 1874, and 1876, in most 
of the North-western States were only repealed because they 
were found wholly impracticable and unjust to a large number 
of shippers. The members who made and those who unmade 
these laws were alike supplied with passes. 

But it might be said that if no passes were issued to the 
legislators hostile legislation would be more easily obtained. 
This may be true, provided the railways voluntarily refused to 
give them; but if the legislatures should pass laws to protect 
their own virtue in this respect from the imputation of the non- 
passholder, it will undoubtedly quiet the nerves of the public, 
but will bring no harm to the railways. The principal com- 
plaints against passes come from the non-passholders, who are 
the majority. The pass has come to be regarded as a badge of 
social, commergial, or political distinction, and herein is found 
the bitterness of the protest against the pass system. If it were 
done away altogether by the law-makers themselves, that would 
relieve them of the necessity of passing hostile laws just to 
show the protesting non-passholder that they have not been 
influenced by passes, which, it may well be feared, has frequently 
been the case. The non-passholder generally believes that the 
railway is the active party in the distribution of passes—that it 
is constantly seeking new beneficiaries, and bestowing these 
favors voluntarily with the sole view of corrupting the courts 
and the legislatures. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The judge, the politician, the shipper, must all necessarily travel 
a good deal; their salaries and profits are small, and, taking 
the view of the “corporate entity” above given, they expect 
that this “ancient and agreeable custom,” established thirty 
years ago, will be continued. So the railway has become a 
second Santa Claus—only coming a week later—and its annual 
visit is as eagerly awaited as that of its prototype. The railway 
official has no more perplexing question than to determine 
where to stop in the distribution of these favors. Those who 
are least entitled are the most clamorous for them, and by far 
the larger number of passes are given, not in the expectation 
of any positive favor in return, but to avert, if possible, the 
threatened evils. 

VOL. CXXXVIIIL—NO. 326. 7 
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Of course, passes are not given to all of any class. The 


number of State officials who have passes is the greatest in 
proportion to the whole number; while but few of the county 
and municipal officers, and still fewer of the farmers, merchants, 
shippers, and township statesmen receive them. It is difficult to 
convince the man who ships a few boxes of eggs that he is not 
as much entitled to a pass as the man who ships a hundred car- 
loads of live stock or a thousand car-loads of lumber. The 
young gentleman who manages a ward caucus or a town meet- 
ing, when refused a pass, is at a loss to understand why he is 
not of as much present and prospective consequence as a 
senator, and is strongly inclined to teach a lesson to the railway 
by an anti-monopolist harangue at the next meeting of the 
school-house debating society It is the opinion of a large 
number of the beneficiaries of the railroad that the word 
“femily” ought to be written on the pass. This once accom- 
plished, the holder of a pass feels that his special friends, and 
his blood relations as far down and up the line as cousins, 
ought to ride free also, not always so much to save them the 
fare as to demonstrate his own power and influence. The 
annual pass once obtained, nothing but the death of the party 
is a sufficient excuse for its discontinuance. Any other excuse 


implies decayed importance, which is a mortal affront. So the 


railway pensions the past, pays the present, and discounts the 
coming generation of officials with its passes; and all this not 
with the expectation of any good Samaritan pouring oil into 
its wounds, but only in the hope that the mob will pass by on 
the other side and not join the “thieves.” Not having seen any 
benefit from the somewhat lavish issuance of passes, the rail- 
ways undoubtedly would be glad to discover some ground for 
refusing them ; but the custom is an old one, and perhaps not a 
single present railway manager has done more than to continue it. 

The dominant party in the State of Iowa has resolved in con- 
vention in favor of a law prohibiting, under penalties, the rail- 
ways giving, or any State officer or member of the assembly 
receiving, a pass. There is nothing in the history of the State 
to warrant any one in charging that passes have exerted undue 
influence, or any influence to induce an Iowa legislature to pass 
laws unjust to the people, and in the interest of railways, for 
none such have been enacted ; and if an anti-pass law shall be 
enacted this winter, it will be enacted not because there is any 
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reason to fear that the members will be corrupted or unduly 
influenced by the favors bestowed, but solely to stop the clamor 
of those whe want passes and have been unable to procure them. 
If the pass supply was equal to the demand, there would be no 
complaints,—and but little earnings from passengers. On the 
subject of the passage of an anti-pass law, as on all others, the 
Sphinx will probably maintain its silence. If it should object, 
the inference would be that it is the active agent in giving 
passes for improper purposes; if it should approve, it would 
be an evidence of avarice and stinginess. The custom of giving 
free passes is so old that the present generation can scarcely be 
held responsible for it. Whenever the people believe it is really 
the source of corruption in official life, and not a mere com- 
pliment to official position and harmless, they will speedily put 
an end to it. If, however, the custom is attacked mainly because 
the annual crop of passes is too small, the law-makers may well 
disregard the objection. There is a class of men, fortunately 
not large, who are so fond of a place in the public eye that any 
change which promises notoriety is eagerly embraced as a much 
needed reform. Occasionally, perhaps, one gets into a legisla- 
tive body. The free-pass system will furnish such a one a fine 


opportunity. 


N. M. Hupparp. 


